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THE MORAL ASPECT 
OF STATE WELFARE 


By 
PAUL CRANE 


whom it is his business, in consequence, to serve. Man 

does this through the fulfilment of himself as a human 
being, a process which necessitates the exercise of his human 
powers of memory, understanding and will. His development 
as a person is bound up with their use, which will express itself 
in a type of action at once responsible, self-reliant and free. 
Activity of this sort lies at the root of human growth and so 
of man’s service of God. Because it does, he can claim as his 
basic right in society that which entitles him to the opportunity 
of freely shaping his life by responsible activity within the frame- 
work of God’s Law. 

Family upbringing constitutes an essential part of this oppor- 
tunity, for it is in the intimacy of the family circle and the give- 
and-take of the family round that men learn (as children and 
parents) not only how to choose aright, but the meaning of 
responsibility itself. One is not saying that family living contains 
the whole of man’s opportunity of acting responsibly. To be 
enlarged, as it should, it requires the wider grouping of village 
and commune, voluntary association, neighbourhood grouping, 
civic community, nation and State. Each has a varied part to 
play in the enlargement of man’s basic opportunity, i all 
share this in common, that they exist ultimately for that purpose. 
In the last analysis, the common good of a country is measured 
by the ability of its citizens to live at a level of responsible activity, 
and from this it follows that the purpose of government, which 
is the common good, may be more closely defined, negatively, 
as not impeding their inclination to do so, and, positively, as 
furthering it to the utmost of its capacity. The task of govern- 
ment, therefore, is essentially subsidiary. It is meant to assist 


T CHRISTIAN believes that man has been created by God, 
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and encourage, but never to impede the responsible initiative of 
individual citizens’ and lesser associations within the civic 
community. The human dignity of the individual citizen com- 
bines with his duty of self-fulfilment in the service of God to 
place an immediate restraint on government power. Of its very  { 
nature that power must be limited by the fact that it is exercised 
over free human beings who are bound to act responsibly in 
order to serve God. Government’s normal method of acting, 
therefore, can never take the form of supplanting the responsible 
initiative of the individual citizen. It must seek always to work 
through it and to supplement its operations. This is what the 
principle of subsidiarity demands. A government that acts in 
accordance with its injunctions is faithful to its origins; one that 
denies them denies, thereby, as Leo XIII said in Rerum Novarum, 
the very reason of its existence, which is never to do everything 
for the citizen, but always to encourage him to do everything he 
can for himself. On the basis of this reasoning, a totalitarian 
government is seen at once as a contradiction in terms. 

It is in the light of this principle of subsidiarity that one has to 
judge the goodness or badness of that social arrangement which _—} 
is known everywhere today as the Welfare State. It may be  } 
described as a situation in which government provides the 
community with certain goods, services and insurance benefits 
which, in the normal course of events, the responsible citizen 
would provide for himself. Expenditure on the provision of 
these goods and services is known as social expenditure and it 
is held to cover payments for health, education, national insur- 
ance (including pensions) and assistance, family allowances and 
other state-provided benefits. It becomes clear at once that such 
an arrangement represents a usurpation by government of its 
essentially subsidiary function. According to the principle of 
subsidiarity, government exists to help the individual to help 
himself; but this is just what it does not do when it does for the 
individual those things which, normally, he should do for himself. 
Under such circumstances, what government is really doing, 
however good the intention of those in charge, is to prevent the 
individual citizen from becoming himself through the responsible 
exercise of his human powers. Such a system may not be cruel; 


but it is inhuman because its essence is to prevent a man from 
acting as responsibly as he should and so turning himself into a 
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true human being. Prevention of this sort is necessarily endemic 
to State Welfare,t which has for its essence that government 
should be allowed a place in the life of the citizen and his family 
which must represent, of its very nature, a usurpation of that 
principle of subsidiarity whose upholding is cardinal to the 
moral health of any social order. 

By way of corollary to the above, it can be said that, on a 
Christian reckoning, the existence of a Welfare State bears wit- 
ness not to the success of government in promoting the common 
good, but to its failure. This has been pointed out very clearly 
by Dr. Cornelius Lucey, the Bishop of Cork: “The State,” 
he says, “whose citizens cannot afford to own their own houses, 
pay their own doctors’ and hospital bills, feed and clothe their 
own children, etc., is failing in its primary duty to them: the 
very extent of its free services is proof of its failure as a govern- 
ment for the common good.” Nothing could be clearer or more 
true than that. If the purpose of government is to help the 
citizen to help himself, it is failing in that purpose if, by making 
normal provision for him, it prevents him from doing so. 

Because it is of the nature of State Welfare to represent a 
usurpation by government of its subsidiary function, its impact 
on the individual citizen must take the form of an unwarranted 
constriction of his opportunity of acting responsibly. This leads, 
in turn, to a weakening of individual and family responsibility. 
The process is worth study, if only to escape the charge of indulg- 
ing in groundless generalisations. 

A beginning can be made with the consideration of a statement 
for which the author of the Beveridge Report is responsible. It 
appeared in a later work entitled, Full Employment in a Free 
Society. “Management of one’s income,” said Lord Beveridge, 
“js an essential part of the citizen’s freedom.” To see the more 
easily that this must be so, one has only to think of what would 
happen to the individual free man if the management of his 


t On the basis of the description of the Welfare State given in this paragraph— 
and it is normally used by everyone to describe it—it seems to me that those who 
talk about mitigating the deleterious effects of State Welfare on individual and 
family responsibility, whilst leaving its essence untouched, are talking nonsense. 
The point is that you cannot have the Welfare State, as described correctly above, 
without necessarily striking a blow at individual and family responsibility. It 
is of the essence of the Welfare State that it should cripple habits of responsibility. 
Hence, to hope for a build-up of responsibility whilst leaving its framework 
intact is to hope for a contradiction in terms. 
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income were taken entirely out of his hands. His opportunity of 
responsible action would be constricted at once to the point 
where his status became that of a slave—that is, a situation in 
which he was no longer able to provide for his own wants, but 
had them provided entirely for him. Under such circumstances, 
he could no longer be said to have present before him that 
opportunity to which he has a right as a free man, of freely 
shaping his life by responsible action within the framework of 
God’s Law. If this kind of slavery is to be condemned, as it 
must be, because it constricts to nothing a man’s opportunity of 
acting responsibly, one must condemn also that constriction of 
opportunity which occurs when, under State Welfare, a large 

art of a man’s income is taken from him and managed for him 
by a beneficent, humanitarian State. 

Under such circumstances a man’s status is accurately described 
as that of a proletarian. This is so because the essence of 
proletarianism is undue dependence on others, and this is what 
occurs under a Welfare State where the citizen has taken from 
him and managed for him, a large part of his income. He has 
no control over this part, but is forced to take it back in the 
shape of various goods and services provided by government 
on its own terms. For the availability of these goods and 
services the citizen is dependent on government decision and 
good will. 

The other side of the medal, which sees the Welfare State as 
constricting a man’s opportunity of acting responsibly, sees it 
also as thrusting him simultaneously into a position of proletarian 
dependence on government power. The indignity of this pro- 
ceeding is not recognised by a materialist mentality, which 
measures happiness in terms of mere material possessions and 
identifies poverty with proletarianism. Most people in the West 
today would prefer a well-fed proletarian status under State 
Welfarism to the proud independence of a poor peasant from 
Navarre, La Vendée or the Republic of Ireland. Itinerant British 
and Americans are always horrified to find inhabitants of these 
countries with so little in the way of material possessions. They 
tend to pity them. They do not realise how free, in fact, they are 
and that, so far as pity is concerned, the boot really is on the 
other foot. 

A further effect follows the management by government, 
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under State Welfare, of so large a part of the citizen’s income. 
It is that the individual grows accustomed gradually to this 
management. He no longer hankers after a time when he once 
kept and managed for himself the whole of that part of his income 
now spent for him by government on social services. He becomes 
content to have much of his income taken away and managed for 
him by an increasingly omnicompetent Welfare State. Having 
been treated like a child, he tends to become like a child and, to 
the extent that he does so, the need to treat him as such becomes 
more and more apparent to his materialistically-minded masters. 
As more is done for him by government, his desire to do much 
for himself grows less, which makes it seem all the more apparent 
1.  . that still more should be done for him, which causes him to do 
less for himself, and so on. In this process there are the seeds of a 
cumulative totalitarian trend. 


; All that has just been said of the effect on the individual 
‘ 


citizen of government management of a great part of his income, 
can be said likewise of the family. The purpose of giving it 
special consideration here is to give the screw of the argument 
a further twist. By way of prelude it is useful to recollect the 
part played by the family in the social life of a country. It lies 
at its heart. The upbringing imparted by the family to its members 
schools them in general character formation and develops, in 
particular, habits of responsibility and self-reliance. For this 
) reason family living may be said to constitute the major part of 
: that basic opportunity of acting responsibly which belongs by 
right to every human being. Because this is so, it is essential in 
the normal course of events to every human being both as parent 
and as child. Moreover, in order that family upbringing, which 
is the task of family living, may be well done, what can best be 
described as the intimacy of the family circle is equally essential 
to its members. Out of this comes the need that the family 
should be financially independent in order that its intimacy may 
be protected and remain as the best guarantee of an upbringing 
which is Christian and sound. From this it follows that the 
father of a family has the right not only to provide for its living, 


t Colin Clark estimated four years ago that, under State Welfare, the manual 
worker and his family are being taxed at the rate of £1 per person per week. 
There has been no change since then. Cf. Welfare and Taxation by Colin Clark; 
Catholic Social Guild, Oxford; 3s 6d. 
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but to provide for it directly out of that which he earns by way 
of wage or salary each week. He has this right because such direct 
provision is not only necessary to the family’s financial indepen- 
dence, but itself constitutes a significant part of that process of 
upbringing, which is the family’s obligation and God-given right. 

None can instil values as the family can into its members. That 
is what gives family upbringing its great importance and makes 
the family the moral basis of a nation’s life. Our argument now 
is that family upbringing is struck at when the Welfare State 
curtails, as it must do largely in practice, the father’s right of 
providing directly for himself, his wife and his children. In 
illustration, we take the example of Britain’s National Health 
Service. Its cost for 1958-9 is estimated at £704 millions, a sum 
of money greater than that taken by government in taxation on 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco. Our argument is not weakened if, 
for the sake of clarity, the two are assumed equal. 

Were the taxation on alcohol and tobacco remitted by the 
amount found necessary by government to provide for the 
nation’s health, two things would happen. There would be no 
government health service and the price of alcoholic drinks and 
tobacco would fall by the amount of the tax with the result 
that weekly incomes in the pockets of wage and salary earners 
would go further than before. Their real incomes would have 
increased. Under these circumstances, there would be made to 
rest on the shoulders of the father of the family where, on a 
Christian reckoning, it most certainly belongs, the decision to 
drink and smoke his increase in income or to use it to provide by 
insurance or otherwise against the contingency of ill-health 
striking the members of his family. 

It is our argument here that, to the extent that the father makes 
such provision on his own initiative, he and his family act in a 
more responsible and, therefore, human way than they are able 
to do under State provision. Consequently, they come closer to 
that ideal of human fulfilment in the service of God, which is 
the objective of a Christian philosophy of life and which it is 
the business of a sound social order never to hinder, but always 
to assist as much as possible. To see why this should be so, one 
has only to consider what the father does when he provides for 
his family’s health directly out of his income, instead of having 
it provided for him by government. He uses his foresight as a 
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human being should; he acts responsibly and he sets before his 
wife and children an example of unselfish love based on self- 
denial. They, in their turn, learn from his example. This is what 
one means by the kind of upbringing which is at once essential 
and implicit in the family’s daily round. The give-and-take of 
that round forms the bond which girdles the family with mutual 
love. It is drawn the tighter when the father is left to make direct 
provision out of his income for his wife and his own. That is 
why he has a right that this should be done. 

By contrast, under that system whereby the State provides for 
the family’s health and the father no longer does so directly, the 
bond which binds the members of the family closer together in 
growing and mutual responsibility and affection, is slackened; 
the current of love is short-circuited and every member of the 
family is the poorer for the loss of that opportunity of Christian 
and human activity which is now denied them. Family ties are 
weakened and the weakening grows as State action, however 
well meant, is extended into other spheres of family living to 
deprive its members still further of that upbringing, which the 
family alone can provide and which is, at one and the same time, 
the foundation of human character and of a truly human society. 

It has been pointed out already that, once government subverts 
the principle of subsidiarity, it tends to treat men as children 
and, because human nature is what it is, it will find after a time 
that it has to continue to treat them as such. This is the general 
totalitarian threat implicit in any system of State Welfare. More 
particularly, as the citizen’s choice is constricted, his opportunity 
of choosing at all is held increasingly on government terms. He 
is dependent on government, too, for that large part of his liveli- 
hood for which government makes itself responsible. Finally, 
his saving is done for him by government, through the taxation 
exacted to provide him with “free” services and through the 
inflation engendered by State Welfare, which leaves him still 


t At this point one is liable to be confronted with the case of the irresponsible 
father, who does smoke and drink the difference. Are his wife and children to be 
left to suffer ill-health? The answer must be no. Here, if necessary, is where the 
State or Local Authority comes in as a means of last resort. 

Supporters of the Welfare State seem to argue that because some people act 
irresponsibily, all should be placed in a position which makes responsible action 
increasingly difficult. It is rather like arguing that, because some people crossing 
the street are liable to get killed, the citizenry should be confined by law to the 
pavement. 
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further without the inclination to save. A large part of his liveli- 
hood is in the gift of government. He is left, for the most part, 
without property of his own and, as time goes on, without any 
strong desire to accumulate any. His saving is done for him by 
the State and property is held for him in common by the State. 
What he is left with is a claim on certain goods and services 
provided out of taxation levied on himself and distributed on 
State terms. Not only is he a proletarian, owing all increasingly 
to State power, dependent on it and defenceless against it. His 
materialism, so far as one can see, makes him disturbingly 
satisfied to remain in such a condition. 

This type of social arrangement is not all that far removed 
from a totalitarian order. There is indeed a deep sense in which 
Britain’s welfare proletariat of the twentieth century has allowed 
itself mentally to slip far more closely into the grip of omni- 
competent central authority than have, for example, the Poles 
or the Hungarians. The visible signs of totalitarian oppression 
are obvious on the other side of the Iron Curtain; but so, too, 
is the desire of people to be free. Here, we are acquiescing in the 
assumption of a proletarian status, which our own materialism 
has caused us to put upon ourselves. England’s concentration 
camp is not in Siberia. It is round her own heart. 

Underlying the whole of the issue discussed in this article is 
a basic criterion. It is that the moral health of a society is to be 
found always in the strength of its desire to expand continually 
the field of personal responsibility, drawing new classes of the 
population persistently into the opportunity of productive 
property-owning, encouraging the citizen to make his own way 
forward, never tying his hopes to the vagaries of overcentralised 
State power. By contrast, the way of an unhealthy society—of 
one that is materialistic though humanitarian, but never 
Christian—is always destructive of the personality of the indi- 
vidual citizen. Its aim is always to do everything for him and his 
family; less and less to encourage or even allow him to do things 
responsibly for himself:* At the moment, England is much too 
much like this latter type of unhealthy society. Its concept of the 
place of government in the life of the citizen is exaggerated to a 
diseased degree; and far too many Catholics in this country share 


t I am thinking, for example, of the regular inspection in council houses of 
lavatory pans, which is carried out by one local authority. 
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the exaggerated opinion of government function already held 
by their materialistically-minded neighbours. Their hearts are 
warm, but their heads are empty of any real background of 
Catholic social philosophy. Their inclination, in consequence, is 
to drift with the present tide of social reform; to be foremost 
in the kind of well-meant, unthinking humanitarianism, which 
is allowing so much of this country’s reforming effort to be 
built on shifting sand. Their idea of a Catholic contribution to 
citizenship is that Catholics should be foremost in the field of 
State Welfare; that posts in the nationalised industries and social 
services should be held by Catholics. 

I do not doubt the good effects certain to flow from Catholic 
participation in the manner described. Neither do I doubt the 
fundamental sincerity of those who advocate it. What I do doubt, 
however, is the depth of their thinking and the soundness of their 
social philosophy. To them I would point out, with great respect, 
that you do not free prisoners from gaol by converting their 
warders to the Catholic Faith. The purpose of Catholic Social 
Reform is not to baptise a proletariat, but to abolish it. 


THE STATUS OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE 


By 
W. H. GARDNER 


S AN ADOLESCENT I read in some History of English 
Literature that George Eliot was at the top of the second 
class of English novelists. Well, as I had tried to get 

through Adam Bede at the age of twelve and had not been either 
successful or impressed, and as there was so much admittedly 
“first class” literature to be read, I decided that I had no time for 
writers in the “second class.” It was many years later that the 
necessity of preparing The Mill on the Floss as a set book opened 
my long-closed eyes to the amazing truth about George Eliot. 
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Second class, indeed! But that literary historian, misleader of 
youth, had prevented me from being among the first in the 
nineteen-twenties to hail George Eliot not as Optime accessit but 
as the high-placed Wrangler among English novelists that she 
really is. 

This is one of many instances which could be adduced to prove 
that the “class” or “status” currently accorded to a writer is not 
a mere literary game but a matter of some practical significance. 
Most readers, students, school-teachers, even many professors of 
English Literature, are influenced by the accepted contemporary 
valuation of any given “classic.” Some living critic with a 
reputation for exceptional insight belauds or belittles a particular 
author or work. Watch the school or university syllabuses: the 
name of that work or author will often be seen to brighten or 
dim, appear or disappear, as the wind of critical approval lives 
or dies. Of course, there are some items which no breeeze or 
hurricane will affect—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Northanger Abbey; but even Milton has been seen to totter— 
while Spenser, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, Thackeray, Meredith, 
and Hardy the novelist have been tossed between classroom and 
storeroom several times during the last four decades. One would 
have thought that Wordsworth’s status as a great universal poet 
was by now, and everywhere, quite secure; yet recently several 
lecturers in a South African university expressed the collective 
opinion that Wordsworth is avuncular, deficient in texture, and 
generally overrated. This declaration of independence, without 
the apparent sanction of a high living authority, and from a few 
back-benchers in a much criticised Dominion, is an interesting 
exception to the usual procedure. 

Coventry Kersey Dighton Patmore (1823-1896) is, as a poet, 
one of the most impressive figures of the Victorian age—one 
behind whom a small squad of ardent supporters has for thirty 
years stood always at the alert, ready to thrust him forward into 
any gap which might appear in the unsteady front line of Major 
Poets of the Age, monuments without a tomb—poets who are 
still living because they are still read, and will continue to be 
read. In a scholarly and extremely readable critical study of 
Patmore published last year, Mr. J. C. Reid, a New Zealander 
who has collected much ‘material in the United States, has 

t The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 
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followed worthily in the steps of Champneys, Gosse, Osbert 
Burdett and Frederick Page: urged by a genuine love and intuitive 
understanding of Patmore’s work and world-view, he has re- 
examined the mind and art of a poet and prose writer whose 
reputation has suffered and survived many vicissitudes since his 
first book, Poems (1844), issued its somewhat flattering challenge 
to the still living Wordsworth and the newly acclaimed 
Tennyson. 

Before turning to Mr. Reid’s book it may be as well to consider 
a few earlier but still fairly recent pronouncements on Patmore’s 
achievement and status. In the Supplement to the Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature published in 1957 we find Patmore 
listed among the “Mid-nineteenth Century Poets” together with 
the Brownings, FitzGerald, Tennyson, Clough, Arnold and the 
Rossettis. Though relatively little has been written about Patmore 
since 1930, it is obvious that the editors of the Bibliography 
regard him as a true poet and worthy to rub shoulders with the 
recognised “major” singers of the period 1830-1880. We 
remember also that Mr. F. L. Lucas included Patmore in his 
Ten Victorian Poets (1940). Probably none of these scholars would 
at present allow that he is the poetic peer of Tennyson, Browning 
and Arnold, but they would certainly smile at George Saintsbury’s 
perverse placing of Patmore (in 1916) among the “Lesser Poets 
of the Middle and Later Nineteenth Century’—such nonentities 
as W. J. Linton, W. B. Scott, and Charles Mackay. Saintsbury, 
great scholar and veritable whale among the book-shoals though 
he was, had no organ capable of registering the exact flavour 
and quality of every duodecimo or tome that was sluiced into 
his capacious maw. Hence he could say of The Angel in the House 
(completed in 1863): 

Revolt, indeed, may seem too fierce a word for the mild domes- 
ticities of Patmore’s poem: some critical stand might even be made 
for the contention actually made, that it is a direct development 
of more than one of Tennyson’s poems, especially The Miller’s 
Daughter. 

True; but this is only like saying that something rather subtle 

derives from something fairly simple, and stopping there. 

Saintsbury found in the Angel “much pretty verse” and “not a 

little that is positively beautiful” ; but does he (or indeed any other 
t Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. XII, p. 191. 
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of those critics who playfully emphasise the “mild domesticities,” 
“bread and butter girls” and “‘idylls of the dining room and 
deanery”) ever allude, as Mr. Reid does, to the exact meaning of 
the title, the significant philosophy of nuptial love with its 
Swedenborgian and mystical elements, the intellectual subtlety, 
and the affinity, in many parts, with the metaphysical poetry of 
Donne? He does not. Ever since Swinburne’s “Dolores” had 
begun the fashion of trumpeting the strumpet, or, at best, of 
sympathetically and psychologically analysing the phenomena of 
illicit love and the “frail sisterhood,”—and at a time, moreover, 
when militant feminism had begun to make the Victorian ideal 
of marriage look drab and one-sided, it was safe for Saintsbury 
to read The Angel in the House no more carefully than to find in it 
“ordinary and domestic prattle—personal talk of the most 
commonplace kind,””—such as 


Our witnesses the cook and groom 
We signed the lease for seven more years. . .? 


(Incidentally, the infrequency of such lapses, says Sir Ifor Evans, 
is “a measure of Patmore’s success”; and Mr. Reid agrees with 
him.) Yet even in his niggardly page-and-a-half on Patmore, 
Saintsbury showed some prophetic insight, as he usually did. 
Having rightly pointed to “The Victories of Love” as the link 

tween those two seemingly irreconcilable works—the Angel 
and the later collection of irregular odes called The Unknown 
Eros (1877-1878), he says: 


It was as if someone who had threatened to sink to the level of 
Ambrose Philips had changed his models to Donne, Vaughan, 
Milton, even Aeschylus. It is true, as Patmore had seldom fallen 
into actual silliness [sic!], so he rarely rose to actual sublimity, but 
he did reach it sometimes and often came very near it. And it must 
be admitted that such a combination of parts and scales in poetry 
is a curious and, perhaps, a unique thing. 


Actually, the metaphysical poets had already influenced the 
Angel, as I have previously pointed out in THE Montu, and as 
Dr. Mario Praz,3 demonstrated at about the same time, and quite 
independently. Nevertheless we must be grateful when a work of 
literary history does not entirely miss the many-splendoured, 


t loc. cit. 2 Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol XIII, p. 191. 
3 Reid, pp. 249-50 and 341. Cf. THE Mont, Feb. 1952, pp. 95-6. 
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curious and unique thing, when it does not carelessly toss a pearl 
of price into the mud. 
Such a cautious popular annalist as Mr. A. C. Ward wisel 
himself: 


leaves judicial criticism to someone better qualified than 


The final rank of Coventry Patmore has yet to be settled, if ever 
it can be settled on aesthetic rather than doctrinal grounds.* 


This suggests that only High Church Anglicans and Catholics 
are ever likely to give Patmore the highest ranking; but do the 
facts already available bear this out? We shall see. 

Mr. Ward concludes with a widely accepted opinion when he 
says that although readers like Frederick Page find even The 
Angel in the House “‘inexhaustibly full of poetry,” it is by the more 
metaphysical and mystical poems in The Unknown Eros that 
Patmore must ultimately be judged. Perhaps if Mr. Ward had 
looked around him twenty-two years earlier he would have 
noticed the judgment passed on the Angel by Sir (then Mr.) Ifor 
Evans: 


Patmore seems increasingly to suggest that the narrative of lovers’ 
lives may seem commonplace but that their elucidation [as in the 
Preludes and Epigrams] reveals a meaning as profound as that of 
life itself. 


In hardly more words than Saintsbury had used to avoid all 
the main issues, Sir Ifor elucidated the form and theme of the 
Angel, and concluded: 


Justice has never been done to the subtlety of Patmore’s thought 
nor to the poetic strength with which it is expressed.3 


He then quotes the passage, characteristic but not exceptional, 
which Ruskin had singled out for comment in Sesame and Lilies: 


Ah, wasteful woman, she that may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapen’d paradise; 
How given for naught her precious gift, 
How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine. 
1 Illustrated History of English Literature, Vol. Ill (1955), p. 231. 


2 English Poetry of the Later Nineteenth Century (1933), Chapter VI: “Coventry 
Patmore and Allied Poets,” p. 138. 3 Ibid., p. 139. 
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Surely those lines, so precise, musical and inevitable, are none 
the worse for touching on a theme of the highest importance. 
“Let,” Sir Ifor adds, “Let the youthful ladies of England learn 
them if they wish, but such lines, with their cunning recall of 
Satan’s speech to Eve in Paradise Lost (‘I of brutes, human, ye 
of human Gods’), need not be confined to them or to their 
moral edification.” Is not the judgment here based on aesthetic 
rather than doctrinal grounds? As far as I know, Sir Ifor Evans 
is doctrinally even farther from Patmore than was Emily, the 
poet’s first wife and “onlie begetter” of his poetic inspiration; 
yet Sir Ifor could sum up as follows: 

The Angel in the House, as a whole, constitutes such an original 
and daring element in the poetry of the whole century that it may 
be suggested that Patmore should stand with Tennyson, Browning 
and Arnold as one of the major poets of his age. 


Mr. Reid records the increasing incidence of such praise; and 
observes: “Patmore’s stature as a poet has slowly but certainly 
grown in the past twenty-five years’; but strangely he does not 

uote the above bold yet authoritative statement by one of the 
ew scholar-critics who have made a thorough study of the 
relevant background. He does name, however, poets and critics 
who did have doctrinal as well as aesthetic grounds for placing 
Patmore among the major poets of the Victorian age, viz., 
Hopkins, Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson, Alice Meynell and 
Paul Claudel; and to these he adds Mario Praz, Clifford Bax and 
Sir Herbert Read. The last-named places Patmore (perhaps 
somewhat incongruously) beside Dante, Donne, Lucretius and 
Crashaw; but although Mr. Reid justly values the judgment of 
a mind so sensitive and versatile as Sir Herbert’s, he rightly 
regards the testimony of a younger modern poet of distinction, 
Mr. John Heath-Stubbs, as more impressive and symptomatic. 
Mr. Heath-Stubbs goes so far as to say: 

It is usual to speak of Tennyson and Browning as the “great” 
Victorian poets, yet if any poet, between the time of Keats and 
that of Hopkins, merits the title, I believe that in spite of his manifest 
eccentricities, it is Coventry Patmore.? 


Such an opinion may be hard to assimilate, especially by those 


who read little poetry or by those who read much but have no 


t English Poetry of the Later Nineteenth Century (1933), p. 141. 
2 The Darkling Plain (1950), p. 130. Quoted by Reid, p. 7. 
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feeling for the transcendental—the higher Christian and mystical 
values; but those who read much and have come to believe, with 
the present writer, that outside Shakespeare the poetry which is most 
intellectually and spiritually satisfying and re-readable is that of 
our specifically religious poets (Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Hopkins, 
etc.)—such readers will have little difficulty in understanding the 
response to Patmore of Sir Ifor Evans, Sir Herbert Read, and Mr. 


John Heath-Stubbs. 


II 


Turning back to Mr. Reid’s critical study, we may say that his 
work, without being brilliant as polemic, without finally routing 
the scoffers and irresponsible reviewers, does, however, serve 
Patmore well in a sober, informative and carefully reasoned 
manner. Mr. Reid passes from “Personal Influences” to “Early 
Influences on Patmore’s Thought,” chief among which are 
Plato, St. Bernard, Emerson, Swedenborg, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth. Patmore’s importance as a poetic assimilator and 
transformer of Platonic and Christian transcendental and mystical 
doctrines is brought out in an examination of both the poems 
and the stimulating if sometimes perverse miscellaneous essays. 
Demonstrably among the most fruitful later influences on his 
thought are St. Thomas Aquinas, St. John of the Cross, and 
St. Teresa of Avila. There is great value in Mr. Reid’s chapter on 
“The Essentials of Patmore’s Philosophy,” in which a survey of 
“Leading Ideas” forms the basis for a thorough exposition of “The ; 
Doctrine of Love.” The significance of Patmore’s thought for : 
the present day is noteworthy: 
Love is a recent discovery, and requires a new law. Easy divorce 
is the vulgar solution. The true solution is some undiscovered 
security for true marriage. 


Patmore goes far towards discovering this solution, this security: 


The state of wedded lovers in a pure marriage is the highest 
point of the state of virginity. Control of passion and subordination 
of the will reveal depths of purity in married love, for marriage 
is a battle-ground, menaced all the time by custom and use, by 
opportunities for excess, by an intimacy easily abused. It calls, in the 
normal round, for an almost heroic strength. “If you wish to be 
commonly good, the easiest, indeed the only way, is to be heroically 
so,” Patmore writes. 
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“Nuptial love bears the clearest marks of being nothing other 
than the rehearsal of a communion of a higher nature.” Marriage 
is the precursor to a higher mystery, the union of the soul with God, 
of which love it is a parable. 


In his poems Patmore expresses these ideas with epigrammatic 
simplicity : 
This little germ of nuptial love, 
Which springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 
Of all our love to man and God. (A. in H., I, vi.) 


—or with a delicacy and paradoxical subtlety not surpassed by 
Donne, Vaughan or Crashaw: 


There lies the crown 

Which all thy longing cures. 

Refuse it, Mortal, that it may be yours! 

It is a Spirit, though it seems red gold; 

And such may no man, but by shunning, hold. 
Refuse it, till refusing be despair; 

And thou shalt feel the phantom in thy hair. 


As a critic of art, morals and political trends Patmore was 
usually keenly perceptive, often healthily provocative, but never 
dull. The platonist who called Hardy’s last novel “Jude the 
Obscene” had fully earned the right to speak his mind by having 


remarked eight years earlier: 


[Hardy’s] love of nature is so passionate and observant, that it is 
impossible to read him without a sense that he is in some degree 
wasting his powers and experience by expending them upon prose. 
No poet has ever discovered more acutely or expressed more forcibly, 
tenderly, and daintily the inexhaustible beauties of wood, om 
field and lane. 


What a bold stroke, and how salutary today, to tell all the many 
people who read nothing but prose that they are contenting 
themselves with the second best! Mr, Reid makes it clear that 
Patmore’s critical essays contribute substantially to his total 
achievement.3 

This new commentator has also done the student and general 
reader a service by elucidating both the formal structure and the 


t “To the Unknown Eros.” 2 Reid, p. 199. 
3 “He deserves to rank high in the second level of literary critics” (p. 202). 
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more difficult thought of the Unknown Eros odes. He makes it 
clear that this unique collection is adult poetry, and shows how 
its forty-three pieces—nature poems, elegies, self-communings, 
political satires, and mystical meditations—evince a certain unity, 
a significant progression. The poet’s weaknesses—occasional 
artificiality, triteness, vulgarity—are duly exposed, while justice 
is done to the prevailing positive qualities and the successful 
oetic communication. It is a pity, however, that the scope of his 
leak did not allow him to make, through the methods of “prac- 
tical criticism,” a more searching analysis of three or four of the 
finest odes. Such a process would reveal the important fact that 
Patmore, at his best, is not unworthy to be classed with the 
“metaphysicals,” and also with Yeats, Hopkins, Hardy, Eliot and 
Wilfred Owen, as a poet whose work is rich enough in thought 
and texture to yield up, on a close scrutiny, layers of unexpected 
meaning and suggestion. To this point I shall return in section 
Ii. 
Finally Mr. Reid discusses ““The Poet and the Man.” Perhaps 
the best short summing-up of the “Man” is that of Richard 
Garnett: 


Instead of an insipid amiability, his dominant characteristic was 
a rugged angularity, steeped in Rembrandt-like contrasts of light 
and gloom. Haughty, imperious, combative, sardonic, he was at 
the same time sensitive, susceptible, and capable of deep tenderness. 


Patmore’s acerbity (like the more boisterous and gleeful trucu- 
lence of that later convert, Roy Campbell) was no doubt partly 
due to the feeling that he was neglected as a poet, especially after 
the publication of The Unknown Eros. Incidentally, although 
Patmore and Campbell were so different in many respects, they 
were both sharp and sometimes derisive critics of Democracy, 
“Progress,” sentimental humanitarians, those who would 
regulate humanity into goodness, and pa who are always 
clamouring for their “rights.” The following passages even 
suggest that Campbell had read Patmore to some purpose: 


Nay, still shout “Progress!” as if seven plagues 
Should take the laggard who would stretch his legs. 
Forward! glad rush of Gergesenian swine; 

You've gain’d the hill-top, but there’s yet the brine. 


t Poems of Coventry Patmore (O.U.P.), p. 379. 
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I find more excitement . . . in marriage than in free love, and 
more adventure, danger and hardship (which is the one thing that 
makes life worth living) in obedience to tradition than in the recent 
collective and abortive revolt, that wholesale Gadarene stampede 
which is known as Progress and which is headed by the irresponsible 
hysteria of the intellectuals.* 


Both Patmore and Campbell carried their war against evolu- 
tionary social change a great deal too far; but as brakes and 
warnings their most irreverent utterances still have value. Perhaps 
the best conclusion about Patmore the man and poet is that 
reached by Sir Ifor Evans: 


Within his poetic work . . . a distinct personality is found, and 
it is not essential that it should coincide with the words and manners 
of the Coventry Patmore of everyday life. The content and method 
of that work are one of the original enterprises in the poetry of the 
later part of the nineteenth century, and it has important parallels 
and developments. 


Its ew include the “school of Donne,” and its developments 
include the original work of Hopkins, Francis Thompson, Alice 
Meynell, T. S. Eliot, Sir Herbert Read, Ronald Duncan, and 
Christopher Fry.3 

The cumulative effect of Mr. Reid’s study is such a pleasing 
sensation of discovery and enrichment that I found his conclusion, 
on the status of Patmore, something of an anti-climax. The reader 
who approaches Patmore without prejudice, we are told, and is 
null to accept certain deficiencies, will find that he is “sharing 
a genuinely poetic experience of a high order.” But Patmore’s 
“range” is comparatively narrow when set beside that of 
Browning or Tennyson; moreover his work is weakened b 
“the absence of virtuosity” and by “touches of perverse temper.” 
Therefore he cannot be ranked in the first flight of Victorian 
poets, but he “is surely at the top of the second class.” Optime 
accessit! Shade of George Eliot! But this time I am too old to 
be misled. 

As for the various idiosyncrasies, sentimentalities, “‘sinkings” 
in Patmore, did not Longinus say that the greatest writers are 
liable to commit the worst faults? Are there not proportionally 


t “Poetry and Experience”: Theoria, No. 6, University of Natal, 1954, pp. 43-4. 
® Op. cit., p. 146. 3 Cf. Reid, p. 8. 
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as many frigidities and vulgarities in Browning? As for “range,” 
the intensity of Patmore’s poetry, its impact on and value for 
the spirit of Man, its ultimate eschatological importance—these are 
such that Tennyson and Browning, for all their bulk, breadth 
(what about “depth” ?) and virtuosity, do not overshadow and 
outshine Patmore quite so markedly as Mr. Reid (pace Mr. Reid) 
contends. If Mr. Reid’s award of an “Upper Second” could be 
easily understood as meaning what he probably does mean, 
namely that all poetry of a high order, any poetry worth com- 
aring for a moment with the acknowledged best, is ipso facto 
‘first class” of its kind—on the principle that the “second-rate” 
in poetry is, as Horace said, intolerable, then I would not boggle 
at Mr. Reid’s pronouncement. But the danger is illustrated by 
one review of Mr Reid’s study—one that appeared in a first-class 
literary magazine. The reviewer, a clever person of exquisite 
insensibility, said something like, “After all, Mr. Reid says that 
Patmore is only a second-rate poet, so why all this fuss?” This 
is to say that Mr. Reid’s book is a pretentious misguided effort 
to get people to read what they haven’t time for, whereas actually 
it is a serious work of critical scholarship which everyone inter- 
ested in the survival of true poetry ought to read. Though the 
positivists and materialists of today will of course disagree, 
Mr. Reid proves handsomely what I have always felt on my pulses 
to be true—that Patmore is one of the eight most considerable 
oets who wrote and died within the Victorian age, the others 
sewed (in alphabetical order) Arnold, Browning, Hopkins, D. G. 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson, and—? For the eighth my reader 
can take his choice of Morris, Clough, E. B. Browning, and 
Christina Rossetti. 


Il 


I shall now try to give some idea of the intense, compelling 
human quality, the poignant pathos, which I find in a great 
deal of Patmore’s poetry. My specimen shall be the short poem 
called “A Farewell,” which begins thus: 


With all my will, but much against my heart, 
We two now part. 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 


t Poems of Coventry Patmore (O.U.P., 1949), p. 377: 
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Anyone not acquainted with the main facts of Patmore’s life, 
and especially the death from consumption of his first wife, 
Emily (a strict non-Conformist Protestant), and the widower’s 
conversion to Catholicism after her death, might at first com- 
pletely misunderstand this opening, and therefore the whole 
poem. But the reader who has carefully weighed every statement 
in the poem will soon realise that this parting is not the out- 
come of a lovers’ quarrel: nothing less than the death of the 
beloved could have elicited this poem. “With all my will . . .” 
The exercise of “‘will” in such a situation is paradoxical, and points 
to a complex feeling and state of mind. It is more usual for a 
devout mourner to say, “It is the will of God,” implying, “not 
mine”; but here the bereaved lover brings his own will under 
control and, obviously, into line with God’s will, though the 
“heart,” the natural feelings, still rebel. This gives the opening 
a striking resemblance to a kind of divorce by mutual consent, 
a painful but (on his side) deliberately willed separation. Yet 
“My Very Dear” immediately suggests that the cause of parting 
is not anger or loss of love. The speaker welcomes a “solace” for 
both of them, and that solace is the ineluctability of the parting. 
There is a suggestion of predestination, divine Purpose, which 
counterbalances the pain without removing it. The road he must 
now take, in the opposite direction to the one she must take, “lies 
so clear.” It is uncertainty, fear of error, regret for past mistakes, 
bitter self-reproach, which normally makes such a parting so 
harrowing; = here both parties seem to be “justified”; their 
paths are “clear.” Moreover this assertion is not a contradiction 
of “With all my will . . .” but a confirmation of the sincerity of 
that deliberate self-mastery; for the words “much against my 
heart” imply non-satisfaction, non-acceptance, a desire to keep 
close to the beloved. 
That their movement apart will be, paradoxically, both pain- 

ful and easy is brought out in the next lines: 

It needs no art, 

With faint, averted feet 

And many a tear, 

In our opposed paths to persevere. 
While she was alive, marriage was, to some degree, a battle- 
ground, a clash and adjustment of wills, a field for diplomacy. 
Each had to exercise “‘art”—to preserve both the union and his 
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or her own identity. To “persevere” in a lovers’ quarrel often 
called for some tears; to give way, or to persist in opposition, 
was often hard. But now she is dead no adjustments, concessions, 
or “firm stands” are necessary. Rich in ambiguities, the last line 
has a grim, pathetic irony: “opposed paths” has both a universal 
and a particular sense—the latter being the lovers’ divergence in 
religious belief, now accentuated by Patmore’s recent return to 
the faith against which his wife's communion “protested.” 
Emily must now go her way through Death (relying, incidentally, 
on her lifelong faith in puritanical Protestantism), while he 
must pursue his way through Mortal Life, ever widening the gap 
between the living and the dead, and relying on the saving grace 
of his own now firm belief in Catholicism. It is not absolutely 
necessary for the reader to know about this divergence in religion; 
the death-separation in itself will support the full weight of mean- 
ing; but the religious motif adds a dimension of feeling and greatly 
increases the poignancy. To Patmore his religion was no mere 
pious formality, but very stuff of the will. The poem continues: 

Go thou to East, I West. 

We will not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away. 


“Any hope,” that is, of our being reunited in Heaven and recon- 
ciled (as regards faith, creed) in the bosom of God—the ultimate 
desired haven of all who believed as Patmore and Emily did. As 
we know what we do know about the poet and his wife, this is 
not reading too much into the poem. 

Much could be written, with cross-references to Donne, etc., 
about the powerful suggestiveness of “East” and “West” in this 
context;! but we must be content with saying that at this point 
Patmore has gone as far along the path of rational, stoical realism 
as he can bear to go. This is the crisis of his pessimism. From now 
on his acquiescence in the fact of death, in God’s will, brings its 
reward—a recoil towards faith: 

But, O, my Best, 

When the one darling of our widowhead, [widowhood] 
The nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 


t E.g., Donne’s “Goodfriday: Riding Westward” : 
Hence ’tis, that I am carried towards the West 
This day, when my Soules forme bends toward the East. 


ait 
| 
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And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 
Perchance we may, 

Where now this night is day, | 

And even through faith of still averted feet, 
Making full circle of our banishment, 

Amazed meet; 


The delicate, fluctuant, expressional rhythm which brings the 
poem to this climax is a not rare example of metrical virtuosity 
which I commend to Mr. Reid’s notice. It is a quality in Patmore 
which has deeply impressed Sir Herbert Read, and which the 
latter, in his best free verse, has emulated. Returning to the sense, 
we see that “Grief” is the posthumous child of each lover, and 
“faith of still averted feet” is another fine and deeply felt subtlety, 
which means both “patience under the affliction of a widening 
separation” and (in its application to this particular pair) “the 
faith of each in his own salvific creed.’”’ Each lover enjoys the 
intense consoling luxury of grief (symbolised by the “peach- 
bloom” of sunset—akin to the great paradox of Crashaw’s 


Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet). 


Yet as time and courage heal the wound of separation, this grief 
will be transformed into hope. No facile certainty, for Patmore 
was aware that salvific grace is no “snatching matter,” as Hopkins 
would say. But in the last two lines the analogy between the 
geographical and the spiritual phenomenon is perfectly realised, 
in the best metaphysical manner. According to God’s Purpose 
and Promise, and in a total universe of Being of which the physical 
spheroidal world is a rough symbol, all movement is ultimately 
cyclic. Given a faith in the orbit, and in the Goodness at the 
centre of things, the divine gravitation will bring these lovers 
together again. 

So the poem ends with a calm and satisfying resolution of the 
great antithesis of pain and joy, the great Christian paradox of 
success through failure, fulfilment through deprivation, salvation 
through suffering: 


The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recognition never dry. 


| 
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It was a bold theology to allow “tears,” even of joy, in Heaven 
(“Where now this night is day”); but how human! And it was a 
pleasing eccentricity of understatement to make the eternal 
“feast” one of “content” only and not of “bliss.” Altogether, 
despite that unfortunate archaism “widowhead,” the technical 
mastery is so complete, and the theme is so transcendently 
important, that to dub such poetry “second class” would be, to 
say the least, a dubious critical proceeding. Fortunately Mr. 
Reid’s book has provided the prolegomena for his own refutation. 


THE PSYCHE 
AND THE REAL 


By 
ROBERT MOLONEY 


of the vast field of religious thought and moral endeavour 

that should escape his investigations. The titles of some of 
the essays in the latest volume, in translation, of his collected 
works'—Psychology and Religion, Answer to Job, Psychotherapy and 
the Clergy, Psychology of Eastern Mysticism, Psychological Approach 
to the Dogma of the Trinity—almost lead one to believe that the 
poet Terence was speaking as an analytical psychologist when he 
wrote humani nil a me alienum puto. The philosopher, the 
theologian, the scriptural exegete, the ethnologist: Jung enters the 
domain of all, and would convince us that the analyst is com- 
pletely at home there. 

Recently, however, there has appeared in English another of 
the Professor’s works,? which contains none of the long footnotes, 
the constant references to religious cults, ancient and modern, to 
alchemy, astrology and yoga, to symbols, myth and allegory, 

t Psychology and Religion: West and East, by C. G. Jung (Routledge and Kegan 


Paul 42s). 
2 The Undiscovered Self, by C. G. Jung (Routledge and Kegan Paul 10s 6d). 
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which are so profuse in his longer works. In this book the 
Professor concerns himself with saving the individual from being 
submerged in the mass, especially that organised mass which is 
the modern State. It may be said, in fact, that The Undiscovered 
Self reveals Jung attempting to deal with a real problem of our 
time by means of the ideas and principles elaborated in a lifetime 
of psychological research. In his examination of this problem, he 
sees a vindication of his theory of psychic energy; a proof of the 
existence of the unconscious, archetypal forces of the collective 
unconscious which for so long found expression in the symbols 
and met with response in the practice of religious faith; the 
working of the mechanism of projection, especially manifest in 
man’s tendency to ignore the bad or “shadow” part of his psyche 
and thereby project it on to others—individuals and nations— 
who thus Seianse the object of his fear and hatred. And his 
suggested answer to the problem is that man could come to 
terms with himself if only he would recognise in himself these 
basic enduring, inescapable psychic factors; if he would overcome 
his fear of knowing himself. For the forces that make for world 
disruption are there, unconscious within the individual, and 
“resistance to the organised mass can be effected only by the one 
who is as well organised in his individuality as the mass itself.” 
In this conclusion there is indeed much truth. It is from the 
heart of man that evils come. And a study of human psychology 
can throw light on the origin of many problems and on the 
various internal obstacles, especially in the realm of motives and 
emotions, to individual and social fulfilment. But that this con- 
clusion is a logical vindication of his psychological principles, or 
indeed is essentially relevant to them, is seriously to be doubted. 
And as one examines the many observations and statements 
which are offered in support of his conceptions, it is not difficult 
to understand why many depth psychologists (especially followers 
of Freud and Adler), and also a great number of general psycho- 
logists, remain somewhat sceptical of the Jungian contribution. 
It is difficult to give examples without laying oneself open to 
the charge of indulging in petty criticism, of judging statements 
out of their proper contexts, or of blindness to the light which 
Jung brings to he profoundest human problems. But the reader 
finds himself constantly asking for further proof or clarification. 
Jung’s explanation of the custom of uncovering the head before 
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authority is “in order to propitiate the powerful one who might 

quite easily fall sudden prey to a fit of uncontrollable violence” ; 

: and, he says “‘we propitiate fate by magically wishing one another 

| good day.” This is The Golden Bough at its worst. He quotes 

| with approval the alchemist’s comparison of the philosopher’s 
stone to Christ the Saviour with His twofold nature, divine and 
human; and adds “‘Here the ‘saviour’ does not come down from 
heaven but out of the depth of the earth, i.c., from that which 
lies below consciousness.” And he compares the alchemist’s 
symbolic formulation of the spirit imprisoned in matter (the 
nous in the Krater of Hermes), “Plunge into this Krater, if thou 
canst, by recognising to what end thou wast created,” with “the 
very similar formula” of the Principle and Foundation of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Now St. Ignatius invites us to 
a prayerful, yet rational, reflection on a Christian truth in order 
that we may understand it, accept it completely and resolve to 
live according to it. But if we begin to think of this as a kind of 
descent into the depths of the collective unconscious we transfer 
an intelligible experience into the language of metaphor. 

Again, having established to his own satisfaction the psycho- 
logically prior significance of religious symbols of quaternity over 
those that represent trinity, Jung feels called upon to show that 
the dogma of the Christian Trinity is arrived at only by the 
forcible exclusion of a fourth element—evil, matter, or even the 
“feminine” element. He goes so far as to quote the words of 

_ Our Lord to His Mother at Cana (“Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?”’) as pointing to the exclusion of the feminine element 
—a view that is, at best, irrelevant; since Mary’s exclusion is 
merely from Christ’s public life. In its contextual links with 
Calvary (through the use of the word “Woman,” and the 
reference to the “hour” of Christ’s passion), the Cana text 

| emphasises, rather than excludes, Mary’s association in the work 
| of Redemption. 

The celibacy of the clergy is also brought forward as an 
instance of the exclusion of the feminine element. But even if 
one rejects other explanations, St. Paul’s, for instance, how does 
the Jungian account for the complementary approval, equally 
ancient in the Church, of the Consecration of Virgins? If a 
psychological explanation is to be suggested for this stress on 
celibacy, Freud would seem to be nearer the mark in his statement 
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that on the inhibition of the sexual impulse is based all that is 
most precious in our civilisation. 

Jung, as he himself so often insists, is a phenomenological 
psychologist, intent on an exact analysis and description of man’s 
subjective experience; and as such, his profound insight has given 
great help to sick souls, winning true sympathy for them. But 
it is unlikely that his psychology as a system can provide a satis- 
factory solution to the real problems which face the modern 
man. Since these problems are moral rather than psychological, 
they impinge upon man’s subjective life not only—nor even 
primarily—in those aspects of it which especially concern the 
psychotherapist, but precisely where man is in contact with the 
real—in his conscious rational activity. 

The acceptance, without reservation, of Jung’s system as 
expounded by Jung makes it next to impossible to relate man’s 
psychological activity to the exigencies of reality. According to 
Jung, the “symbols” of man’s culture and religion are partial 
and incomplete projections of an inexpressible constant element— 
the enduring unconscious archetype. But though caution is 
necessary in querying many of Jung’s statements without a 
thorough discussion of the data of ethnology and comparative 
psychology to which he refers, it must be said that this seems far 
from the truth: that the “symbols” of human culture and religion 
are partial and incomplete, not as expressions of the unconscious 
subjective archetype, but of man’s growing but imperfect know- 
ledge of the real. No convincing evidence has yet been presented 
to contradict the view that man was rational from the beginning 
and derived his knowledge from the real; that his thought, his 
psyche, was capable of attaining through his real environment 
the real God. His religion was far more rational than Jung 
admits. He no more projected his God than he created his world 
or his own self. If man’s psyche gets its content first from the 
real, from the world that confronts him and the persons with 
whom he shares its problems, his psyche, too, is real, and experi- 
ences itself as real. When one thinks of Jung’s analysis of the self, 
one cannot but be reminded of the empirical self of Kantian 
philosophy—enlarged, it is true, by the concept of the collective 
unconscious. It is the self of sensory experience, of dreams, 
imagination, symbol, myth; the self of feeling, terror, tension; 
and yet, strangely, the self abstracted, as it were, from its own 
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reality and from anything real beyond itself; from the real that 
sustains it and makes its experience possible. 

Man finds the truths of concrete historical Christianity satisfy- 
ing, not because they give an outlet for psychic energy, nor 
because they furnish him with a symbol system which fits in 
with alleged archetypal forces, but because they satisfy his desire 
for real objective truth; that is, ultimately, for the existent God. 
It is not without interest, that when seeking similarities in the 
real world to the Trinity, Christians have found them not only 
in imagery and symbols elaborated, consciously or unconsciously, 
from sensory objects, but in the real subjective activity of man’s 
soul—in the trilogy of memory, understanding and will. 

Man’s salvation lies in his acceptance of and adjustment to the 
real and its demands. To help him, it is indeed important to 
make use of whatever the depth psychologist can tell us about 
him. But it is at least of equal importance to make him fully 
aware of that level of subjective life too little heeded by so many 
psychologists; that is, his power of reflective reason, by means of 
which, alone, he is able to decide whether Jung’s theories them- 
selves are acceptable or not. Because this power is more conscious 
is no reason for suspecting it to be more superficial. Its profundity 
is to be measured by the fact that it is a power of contact with 
reality itself, a power which enables man to reach an Absolutely 
Real beyond himself from which light and help can come; a 
power which enables him to supplement his knowledge of 
psychological mechanisms by the recognition that it is sinful not 
to love one’s brethren and not to obey one’s God. Whether its 
activity is accompanied by “numinous experience” or not, is 
largely irrelevant; what is of first importance is that it can assent 
to absolute dependence on a free creative act. It can transcend 
inadequate and partial explanations of the purpose of religion, 
such as “to maintain psychic balance,” by perceiving that this 
purpose is first to acknowledge a Creator and do his bidding with 
the powers—and deficiencies—that He has freely bestowed. It 
can recognise that the function of creeds and dogmas is not that 
of “replacing immediate experience by a choice of suitable 
ele: but of indicating where true experience may be found 


and what constitutes its validity. The psychologist is not “the 
only one who sees himself compelled to seek out in man’s nature 
those helpful forces and ideas which over and over have enabled 
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the individual to find the right way through darkness and 
danger.” This is a prerogative rightly claimed by all those 
(psychologists or not) who have respect for man’s spiritual 
, ar and essential inner freedom and his ability to serve the 
transcendent God, and would make him aware of that. Above 
all, it is the prerogative of good men. 


DR. R. R. MADDEN 


Historian and Public Servant 
By 
LEON O’BROIN 


N A VERY REAL SENSE Richard Robert Madden! was a child of 

his time. He was born in Dublin, in 1798, the youngest of 

twenty-one children and his arrival in the world coincided 
with the appearance of the police—under the notorious Major 
Sirr—to search his father’s house. Madden verynaturally made this 
event the starting-point of his interest in the United Irishmen. 
Madden’s father, who was one of “the Catholic Delegates” 
mentioned in Wolfe Tone’s Memoirs, came safely through his 
interrogation and appears to have spent the rest of his life looking 
after a delicate family and a declining business. This difficult task 
was aggravated by the circumstances of the time, and the boy, 
Richard Robert, as he grew up suffered the same unpleasant sense 
of inferiority that Tom Moore, the poet, so graphically describes 
in his autobiography. It is true that the very worst of the penal 
days were over; nevertheless Catholics of every stratum of society 
laboured under heavy disabilities. Madden had wanted to be a 
surgeon but—his father being unable to put up the required 
fee—he had to be content with being apprenticed to a general 
practitioner or apothecary in a country town. 

I hope to write a full-length study of R. R. Madden, and should be pleased 


to hear from anyone who has in his possession papers, letters or any other 
relevant material. 
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Madden never practised as a medical man in Ireland; a condition 
of pulmonary tuberculosis drove him to the Continent where he 
looked after and became the close friend of people like the 
Blessingtons and the Montifiores who introduced him into 
English society. He travelled extensively, collected some valuable 
medical degrees, including a Doctorate at Erlangen, practised 
successfully for a while in London’s Mayfair, was a workin 
journalist betimes, and married Harriett Elmslie—by a remarkable 
coincidence also a twenty-first child. 

Eighteen thirty-three was a turning point in Madden’s career. 
In that year he became a public servant, accepting an appoint- 
ment as a Special Magistrate in Jamaica under the Bill that had 
just been passed for the control of slavery in the West Indies. He 
did not stay long in Jamaica, however, or in Cuba or on the 
West Coast of Africa to which he was subsequently assigned. In 
all three places he was seriously in conflict with the planters, 
and became a figure of controversy. He seems never to have 
learned how to avoid a collision or to be satisfied to work 
patiently and prudently in an intractable situation. This failing 
was an embarrassment to the Colonial Secretaries who engaged 
him, but it only constituted a danger to his livelihood when the 
Whigs, among whom he had many friends, went out of office. 
They were in office for practically the whole of the period 
between November 1830, and September 1841. 

Despite all his official preoccupations and worries Madden 
succeeded in writing a number of books, including books of 
travel, and a three-volume novel. He managed also to make four 
visits between 1834 and 1839 to the United States and Canada, in 
the course of which he met survivors of the 1798-1803 insur- 
rections and their friends and relatives, and collected material 
from them, which, supplemented by what he was able to gather 
by means of a voluminous correspondence with similar persons 
in Ireland, subsequently became the Lives of the United Irishmen. 
This is the principal work by which Madden is remembered and 
on which his title to be called a historian rests. The preparation 
of it must have given him enormous satisfaction. Hitherto he had 
had to be content with a record of impressions of places and 
persons or with a commentary on his official experiences in 
foreign lands. Now he was in direct touch with something that 
quickened the beat of his heart, the intimate poignant story of 
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men and women who had risked everything and suffered greatly 
for their and his native land. The appeal of the story was irre- 
sistible; the only doubt that could have entered his mind was in 
what form it should be passed on to the public. 

What should first be noted is that the first edition, consisting 
of three series of Lives, in three volumes, as well as a separate 
book on the connection between England and Ireland, appeared 
between 1842 and 1846 when the Tories were in power and when 
Madden was without an official job. In 1847 Madden’s History 
of the Penal Laws saw the light. That year he became once more a 
servant of the Colonial Office and thereafter for thirty-three years 
he remained in government employment, irrespective of what 
political party held the reins. Towards the end of the ’fifties the 
second revised edition of the Lives of the United Irishmen was pub- 
lished, but nothing else that could have offended the authorities. 
His publications were confined, and, I believe, deliberately 
confined, to politically neutral subjects—travel, lives of Galileo, 
Savonarola and the Countess of Blessington, the History of Irish 
Periodical Literature and some miscellaneous trivialities. Among 
the papers auctioned after his death were the manuscripts of 
other books like the History of the Orange Order that had probably 
lain compulsorily in cold storage for a long time. 

The Lives of the United Irishmen are so well known and so 
frequently quoted, that it is unnecessary to subject them to a 
detailed analysis. Their obvious defects are frequently pointed 
out: their formlessness, the turgid style in which they are written, 
the overloading of the text with quotation, and above all, the 
inaccuracies in matters of detail with which they abound. These 
defects would be sufficient to damn any book, and yet Madden’s 
Lives survived and have become indispensable. They have had in 
fact, a double survival: one at the hands of the historians who 
find in them so much first-hand material unobtainable elsewhere: 
the other a popular survival, for they tell a story for which there 
has always « an audience in Ireland, a story with partisanship 
written all over it, the patent partisanship of men who believed 
in an ideal and who pursued it until they were put down by a 
desperately inhuman governmental machine. The common 
people had been unhappy for a generation about the attitude 
O’Connell had adopted towards the United Irishmen. He had 
called them miscreants. The people’s immediate reaction to 
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Madden’s revelations was one of gratitude to him for restoring the 
balance, for doing justice to a maligned and misunderstood 
movement. Some of Madden’s English readers and many of those 
associated with the administration of government in Ireland 
took an entirely different view, of course; to them he was a 
mischief-maker and a danger to the peace of the community. 
Not for a moment did they believe that he was being honest 
when in a preface to the Lives he declared that the new generation 
had outlived the wrongs that made rebels of the United Irishmen, 
and that the Irish people were now possessed of rights for the 
enjoyment of which they had reason to be good and loyal subjects. 
He was, however, genuinely impressed by the reforms that had 
taken place since the turn of the century and hoped for more still 
from the humanitarian and democratic spirit that was abroad. It 
must be remembered that he had no official position when the 
Lives first appeared and was thrown back on journalism, 
becoming, for a time, the Portuguese correspondent of English 
newspapers. He naturally preferred regular government employ- 
ment, and the urge to be back on the payroll grew as he discovered 
that the Lives brought him little or no money. Hewas widely read 
in pirated editions. 

It was important, therefore, not to give offence in official 
quarters; and Madden had not been very discreet. As early as 
1840 or 1841 he had told a dinner party in Dublin, in the presence 
of the press, that he considered it the peculiar duty of an Irishman 
who was accustomed to oppression at home to favour by all 
means in his power the promotion of liberty abroad. That 
remark would have been noted in the Castle, as well as some of 
his activities during his visits to Ireland; his zeal, for instance, in 
discovering the forgotten burial places of the United Irish leaders; 
his focusing attention on the i played by spies and informers 
in the Government of Ireland; and his buying up for publication 
of lists of Secret Service payments, involving persons still living. 
They would not have relished his easy relationship with United 
Irishmen at home and in America, and the encouragement he 
freely gave them to open old sores by writing their memoirs. 

The Ascendancy, which ruled through Dublin Castle, and 
against which Madden inveighed in the Lives, was still in power 
in the ’forties and was not slow to apply to itself everything that 
Madden said of the earlier period. In 1798, as Madden saw it, 
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patriotism and integrity had been in battle with everything that 
was ignoble and despicable. Pitt’s policy was “barbarous,” it had 
supported the “grasping,” “jobbing” Castle faction, the Beresford 
oligarchy; it had opposed “skilful dealers and accomplished 
shufflers” to the kindly unsuspecting Grattan, and was responsible 
for every drop of blood that had been shed in a deliberately 
provoked rebellion. This sort of criticism cut close to the bone— 
how close can be gauged from the reaction of the Unionist press. 
The Dublin University Magazine at great length and with great 
skill proceeded to tear Madden’s history to pieces, the reviewer, 
whoever he was, assailing Madden for his 


blind and bigoted earnestness in the cause of sedition. . . . The poor 
United Irishmen whose memories were consigned to a charitable 
oblivion he [Madden] would not suffer to rest, but would fain 
expose them to the gaze of day, and whether designedly or not, 
make use of their festering remains for the purpose of inoculating 
the present generation with the virus of that poison which they 
themselves proved to be so fatal. 


The Evening Packet of Dublin was particularly nasty. The trail 
of the serpent was over all the lucubrations of Dr. Madden. It was 
essentially the work of a prejudiced man who viewed every 
subject on which he looked with the jaundiced eye of party. 
This particular notice did Madden one bit of good. It drew a 
comforting comment from Sir William Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War, who was then Governor of Guernsey. He 
saw the controversy as an affair of party politics. 


The Dublin Evening Packet has been put into my hands [he wrote], 
and I find an article full of foul abuse of your work. This, of course, 
you must expect. The writer accuses you of exaggeration; but, as 
far as my knowledge extends, and it is not a confined knowledge of 
the subject you have touched, you might be more reasonably 
accused of softening the horrid features of cruelty displayed by the 
Government party [the Tories], and I do not wonder we the organs 
of that party should now wince and tremble at the just retribution 
of history. 


Madden literally glowed under Napier’s tribute. To learn that 
he had not failed in his efforts to promote the ends of humanity 
and justice was, he told Napier, the highest praise he could aspire 
to. He had hardly hoped in any quarter to find his motives for 
undertaking the work rightly appreciated. He was not actuated 
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by considerations of pecuniary advantage in putting the memorials 
of the United Irishmen together. . . . If his object had been to 
promote his interests in official quarters, as a person employed 
for nine years in the public service and reasonably expecting still 
to do so, the method he had taken of enhancing his claim must 
— somewhat questionable, and the disclosures he had made 
unlikely to propitiate the favour of the men in Downing Street. 

Dealing at length with the press criticisms, Madden told 
Napier that they all indicated contempt for the mere Irish. They 
had no love of Orangeism, they had no particular affection for 
the Sirrs, Sandys, Swans, Beresfords, Castlereaghs, Reynolds, etc., 
but they had a moral antipathy to the Irish people. Preposterous 
motives had been attributed to him for giving an historical 
notice of that dark period. His sole motive was hatred of 
oppression and injustice. 

This avowal, that it was hatred of oppression and injustice that 
impelled him to write about the ’98 men, can be accepted. It was 
the same motive that also involved him in the Irish politics of the 
time. The first series of the Lives was roughly contemporaneous 
with the appearance of the Nation, the Young Ireland weekly, to 
which Madden contributed some verse under a pseudonym. 
Madden knew Charles Gavan Duffy quite well—they discovered 
once that they were being followed by the same spy—and he was 
on intimate terms with Thomas Davis. It was Davis who 
stimulated Madden to continue his work on the United Irishmen 
and acted as a go-between with James Duffy, the recognised 
publisher of the party. 

After Davis’s death, Madden corresponded frequently with 
Smith O’Brien about the great issues of the hour. He regarded 
the impending breakdown of the once powerful Confederacy of 
the Repeal Association as a terrible calamity, “one the removal of 
which would be cheaply purchased at the sacrifice of one’s life,” 
and entreated O’Brien to do whatever could be done in that 
direction consistent with his sense of honour and with advantage 
for the interests of the country. Madden stood with the Young 
Irelanders against the Liberator. “O’Connell had a great deal to 
atone for,” he told Smith O’Brien, a reflection that may have 
been just slightly coloured by the recollection that O’Connell had 
once said that no Irishman ever got a job in the Colonial Service 
who had not first betrayed his country. 
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This question of place-taking became a really hot issue between 
O’Connell and the Young Irelanders when the Whigs returned 
to office in the middle of 1846. The Young Irelanders, foreseein 
the resumption of patronage, warned their followers. In Smit 
O’Brien’s view, any repealer who sold his principles for place 
would earn the eternal malediction and everlasting scorn of his 
country. O’Connell, for his part, declared that that sort of talk 
was simply fomenting dissension, and he helped many of his 
followers, including members of his own family, to secure 
appointments, big and small. This was not the precise issue, 
however, on which the Young Irelanders left the Repeal Associa- 
tion, but it was a major cause of the suspicion and distrust in 
which Madden was enveloped when Earl Grey, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, nominated him Colonial Secretary of 
Western Australia in 1847. This particular appointment would 
nowadays be regarded as a major miracle in view of the con- 
troversial position Madden had acquired. He had, after all, been 
accused by responsible organs of political bigotry, of inflaming the 
multitude and urging them to open rebellion. That it was 
conferred on Madden can only be explained by the theory that 
his influential friends in Britain still remembered his earlier 
services and were prepared to overlook his recent aberrations. It 
is also possible that Madden, like other men who had been more 
closely identified than he was with the Repeal agitation, benefited 
from the new Government’s policy of patronage. What mattered 
was not so much a person’s past but his willingness to serve now. 
From the Government angle, the appointment of Madden to 
Western Australia achieved the double purpose of stopping 
Madden’s political writings and of introducing a Catholic into 
the colony. According to what Madden told the Vicar General 
of the Catholic Archdiocese of Dublin, Western Australia 


had hitherto been “administered by Irish Orangeism for the 


interests of Orangemen,” and Lord Grey was determined to 
make a change. From the absence of correspondence with any of 
the Young Ireland party after the return oF the Whigs to power 
it is fair to assume that Madden had deliberately begun to detach 
himself from them, and to prepare for his new sphere of activity 
overseas. In any event, from what we know of him, Madden 
could hardly have kept pace with the Young Irelanders even if 
there had been no job in view. He favoured passive resistance in 
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an extremity; but his Young Ireland friends entertained more 
robust ideas, and moved rapidly on from the theoretical justifi- 
cation of the use of arms to the actual creation of an Irish Brigade, 
which some of them proposed to employ to secure the legislative 
independence of Ireland, and others, to achieve an Irish Republic. 
A separation thus ensued, with the ironical result that Australia, 
which welcomed Madden as the administrator of one of its 
territories, received his friend Smith O’Brien and other Young 
Ireland leaders as life or long-term convicts, after the frustrated 
insurrection of 1848. 

I have been unable to trace any reference in the Nation to 
Madden’s appointment. It may be that he was regarded as being 
in a special category, having already been a public official in 
different parts of the world and engaged on commissions of a 
humanitarian character. He may have been considered as being 
only on the fringe of the movement. He was, nevertheless, 
Madden of the United Irishmen, a friend of some of the leaders, 
a contributor to the Nation and to its specialised and subsidised 
publications, and it is rather remarkable that the paper which had 
shown him so much consideration should now quite suddenly 
cease to mention his movements, his appointment to Western 
Australia, his departure and his early return home. More 
strangely still it carried no account of the death of his son by 
drowning in the Shannon while working on one of the Famine 
Relief schemes. 

This tragedy was used by Madden to support an application 
for sick leave which he obtained within eighteen months of his 
arrival in Perth. But the truth was that Madden had run into 
trouble again, this time over the treatment of the aborigines and 
the Catholics in the Colony. He differed so fundamentally from 
his associates that he had to leave, and the only question was 
whether he would ever come back. It seemed most unlikely. He 
appears to have been quite badly off when he arrived in Dublin 
and could only subscribe £1 to the Famine Relief Fund. How- 
ever, another miracle happened: he swapped jobs with an 
Englishman, and took over as Secretary of the Loan Fund Board. 
He held this post for thirty years, from 1850 to 1880. That his 
break with political nationalism was complete was symbolically 
shown by his accepting election to the Committee of the Celtic 
Society, along with the Marquis of Kildare and Viscount Adare 
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and some other safe men, in the places of Isaac Butt, William 
Smith O’Brien, Charles Gavan Duffy, Samuel Ferguson, Denis 
Florence McCarthy and John Mitchel. His official career, 
thereafter, was uneventful save for two alarms—once when he 
was discovered writing anonymous letters to the press in criticism 
of the administration of the Irish Poor Laws and again when he 
had to defend his loyalty against an accusation brought by Sir 
William Wilde that he had refused to drink the Queen’s health 
at a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy Dining Club. 

The Secretaryship of the Loan Fund Board was a sinecure that 
enabled him to continue his interest in literature and history, in 
the defence of his Church, and in an occasional correspondence 
with English statesmen and public officials about the condition 
of the country and people he very genuinely loved. By the time 
this unique career ended in 1886, Madden’s circle of friends had 
narrowed considerably. None of the political celebrities of the day 
came to his funeral—and Parnell and his party were then at their 
zenith. However, at the 1898 centenary celebrations, someone 
remembered Madden of the United Irishmen, and a procession 
went to the old cemetery in Donnybrook and laid a wreath on 


his grave. 
FR. RUPERT MAYER 


outside Munich were making preparation for the burial in the snow- 

covered cemetery of one of their most beloved priests, Fr. Rupert 
Mayer. It was to be the usual quiet interment within the high brick 
wall of the college. No one was prepared for the demonstration that 
actually occurred. It seemed that half Munich had trudged out in the 
snow through the ruins of war-ravaged suburbs to stand beside the 

ave. 

a did the vast concourse disperse on the day of the funeral. Day 
by day the crowds swelled oa dispersed and swelled again. The 
mountains of holly leaves gave way in the spring to mountains of 
flowers on the grave. Word went round that strange things had hap- 
pened. Cripples were walking and deformed babies were straightened. 
The people called them miracles. A new cult was born and it grew so 
pid that the Church in Bavaria was faced with an outburst of 
religious fervour that took it by surprise. 


Je twelve years ago the Jesuit fathers at the seminary of Pullach 
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A new funeral procession formed, this time to take the body from 
the Jesuit cemetery for final burial in the vault of one of Munich’s 
churches. There it rests today, surrounded by flowers and candles and 
praying people while the Church energetically furthers the beatifica- 
tion cause of Fr. Rupert Mayer who may become the first saint of the 
Totalitarian Age, the first of a line who offered themselves to martyr- 
dom in the days of the Church’s persecution by Right or Left Wing 
dictatorships. 

The story of Fr. Rupert Mayer is itself fascinating and exciting, but 
even more it is instructive. Adolf Hitler went to his grave unmourned 
and despised. His victim had a whole city in his funeral train. Nazism 
has gone and the Church it truculently sought to thrust aside is under- 
going a revival in Germany that is one of that country’s phenomena. 
Fr. Rupert Mayer is the focal point of the movement, and the extent 
of devotion to his cause is the extent of the Church’s victory. 

Fr. Mayer was a figure in Munich long before the Nazis stormed 
through the city’s streets. Before the First World War he was the 
young priest in charge of the Archdiocese’s charities, and as such he 
was known to and loved by the poor and sick. In the early days of the 
War he went off to the Western Front as chaplain of an infantry 
division. Officers found him a gay comrade in the mess, the men found 
him a kind, resolute leader who calmed them by his indifference to 
danger during the First Battle of the Somme. In 1916 he was trans- 
ferred to the Eastern Front where he was the first chaplain of the 
German army ever to win the Iron Cross First Class. 

The event is worth telling because it is so characteristic of the man. 
A wounded soldier was lying exposed to a rain of shrapnel and was 
crying for help. It was impossible to move him. Fr. Mayer climbed 
out of the trench and lay across the man comforting him with the 
words, “If it’s going to come it will get me first.” It did. A shell-burst 
took off a leg. But within a few months Fr. Mayer was back in the 
_ limping along on his wooden leg until ane shell demolished 

at. 

He came back to a Munich that was in chaos. Communist youth ran 
riot in the streets. A Communist demagogue named Kurt Eisner ran 
a Leninist dictatorship until he was assassinated. Hooligans formed 
themselves into bands to play upon the moral collapse of the people, 
the misery of the unemployed returned soldiers and the ineptitude of 
the new republican governments. Nazism was born. But Communist 
or Nazi, the hooligans had to take account of Fr. Mayer, whose limp- 
ing figure and face of doom was as familiar as that of the Austrian 
demagogue spellbinding the people in the beer halls. 

Fr. Mayer ran his own campaign in Munich, but it was the cam- 
paign of God. A congregation of men that had existed for three 
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hundred years he addressed daily. Within twelve months its numbers 
doubled, The Nazis found that they had a war of minds on their 
hands and that for every recruit they got Fr. Mayer’s congregation 
got one too. When the people streamed out of the stifling city on 
summer days for the Alps just an hour or so to the south, they found 
Fr. Mayer organising Masses at the railway station and delivering 
little sermons. Thousands who would have forgotten God got a 
forcible reminder and stopped for half an hour to do their duty. And 
every person in difficulty or in want of money or food knew that 
Fr. Mayer had the solution of his problem. 

What they did not know was het the man who preached twice a 
day, organised a huge congregation, ran services at the railway 
station and spent his days in charity, was also up part of the night 

raying. The Nazis found something else in him, a total absence of 
fear and a stubbornness that they could not overcome. From the first 
moment of Hitler’s rise to power their principal enemy in South 
Germany was Fr. Rupert Mayer. Day by day in the pulpit he denounced 
their philosophy, their ambitions, their attacks on the Church. 

Day by day the people thronged the church and sat spellbound at 
the sight of this man defying the régime. What awed them most was 
the Iron Cross, the Order of Friedrich, the Order of Franz Josef pinned 
on his surplice. He had a right to talk. He was as much Germany's hero 
as Goering and much more a hero than Hitler. The mute comparison 
offered by the war medals was at least as telling as his oratory. Not an 
immorality escaped his censure. Cardinal Faulhaber described him as 
his principal apostle. “Fr. Mayer,” he exclaimed, “has roused up the 
heroic and valiant wind of Christianity and flung it in the faces of the 
great of this earth.” 

How long would the duel continue? By 1937 it was obvious that a 
crisis was in making. The Gestapo feared to make a martyr and yet 
they could not allow this challenge to their régime to go on much 
longer. Politely they arrested Fr. Mayer and told him that if he 
behaved he could remain free, but if not, he would be re-arrested. He 
treated the threat with contempt and entered the pulpit again as 
usual. Excitement in the city mounted. Eventually it was not Fr. Mayer 
who entered the pulpit but another priest, who announced that Fr. 
Mayer had been arrested. The violence of the public reaction was not 
unexpected but it was damped down by police pressure. 

Fr. Mayer’s story is no longer novel now that we have had a genera- 
tion of struggle of the Church against dictatorship. What is significant 
is that his beatification cause is the triumph of the Church over one 
oppressor and a promise of triumph over others. They took him to a 
concentration camp where ill-treatment and starvation brought him 
to the edge of the grave. 
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At the last moment they decided not to make a martyr of him. It 
was too dangerous. The war had just broken out. There was little 
enthusiasm Tee it. The public mood was not sympathetic to the 
régime. It was decided that Fr. Mayer should reappear, and so he was 
taken to the Benedictine Abbey of Ettal in the Alps near Oberam- 
mergau and kept there under rather loose police supervision. He 
wanted to preach again and made several attempts to mount the pulpit, 
but wiser counsels prevailed, and not wanting to bring trouble on the 
Benedictines he remained quiet, preparing himself for the death that 
his experiences in the concentration camp had hastened. 

When the American forces overran Bavaria they found Fr. Mayer in 
Ettal, and he was quickly restored to his community in Munich. He 
came back to a city that was fire-gutted and to a church that was a 
shell. Among the ruins his congregation heard him preach again and 
saw in his reappearance the perennial truth in Christianity and the 
impermanence of human régimes. Once more he led his men in pro- 
cession from one ruined church to another, He died at the end of 
1945 and his going was dramatically in keeping with his life. He 
dropped dead in the pulpit while preaching on the Blessed Eucharist. 

The churches that were ruins when he was taken away to be buried, 
in what the Jesuits imagined would be the quiet of his last resting-place 
at Pullach, are today restored to the last angel’s feather. The nation 
that was a gutted shell is today sound and vigorous. The Church that 
was rising from persecution is possessed of a new spiritual fervour. 
The great of this earth are gone, and with them is the philosophy that 
Fr. Mayer warned would plunge the world into misery and Tan 

It is not difficult to see why Fr. Mayer has become a sort of symbol 
in the second half of the twentieth century. He stands for hope and 
promise in a world that is restless in its insecurity. The things he 
opposed are seen as shallow and are now gone and forgotten. One of 
the principal squares of Munich has been dedicated to the victims of 
National Socialism. It is a symbol of the new spirit as much as Fr. Mayer 
is. Of him we shall be hearing much more in the course of time. 

D. P. O’ConngELL 
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A Contemplative and a Journalist 


se these admirable volumes! illustrate the religious life in 
medieval Britain, but from very different aspects. The former is 
concerned with the religious life as such, its ideal and practice, the 
rules which conditioned it, the setting in which it was lived. The latter 
deals with a largely secular by-product, the historical, hagiographical, 
geographical and natural-historical writing (and the illuminations with 
which he adorned and illustrated his manuscripts) of a monk of St. 
Albans, Matthew Paris. Whereas Adam, canon of the new Order 
founded by St. Norbert, was possessed by the longing for personal 
sanctity and contemplation which finally drew him into a Charter- 
house, Matthew Paris, the monk of moderate, though sincere, spirit- 
uality, was happy in the surroundings of an abbey very much part of 
the world. 

Dr. Bulloch shows that from the outset the White Canons were 
divided between two tendencies, to the Apostolic life and to the Con- 
templative life of the Cistercian—a cleavage that will later appear, 
with more disastrous results, among the Carmelites. Whereas the 
continental abbeys were attracted to the Apostolic, the British and 
in particular Adam’s (Dryburgh), preferred the Contemplative. 
Indeed, the picture we derive from Adam’s writings is of a life and 
spirit strictly monastic, so that there is in practice little difference 
between the White Canon and the White Monk; and the controversy 
carried on, not without heat, as to the respective merits and precedence 
of the Canon and the Monk, seems unreal. 

Adam appears to have entered Dryburgh about the time of its 
foundation (1150-2). His treatise on The Order, Habit and Profession 
of the Canons of the Premonstratensian Order has enabled Dr. Bulloch 
to bring back to the ruins of his monastery still standing today, the 
life lived there when it was first built, eight hundred years ago. The 
picture, even in those years of first fervour, is not too good to be true 
of a community of men with human failings. Adam has much to say 
of the quarrelsome and the grumbling canon, the canon dissatisfied 
with the undoubtedly austere diet, the canon who breaks the rule of 
silence, sleeps when he should be studying or praying, of cabals and 
petty jealousies. But of grave abuses he has nothing to say. 

I am writing this on the festival of the Queenship of Mary; when 

1 Adam of Dryburgh, by James Bulloch (S.P.C.K. 30s). 

Matthew Paris, by Richard Vaughan. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life 
and Thought. New Series. Edited by Dom David Knowles. Vol. 6 (Cambridge 
University Press 42s). 
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the Collect of the Mass asks, through her intercession, peace in this life 
and glory in the life to come. This was Adam’s ideal and his ideal for 
the religious. It is particularly the peace of canonical life which appeals 
to Adam. En claustralium fructus; serenitas pacis . . . securitas quictis. 
“Dwellers in the cloister must seek peace above all else. The essence of 
the canonical life is that men will turn all their being towards the love | 
of God... and thus... obtain... glory in the life to come.” Those 
who obey the rule will receive the light of life. Dr. Bulloch comments 
that “it did not occur to Adam that any Inner Light might lead a man 
in paths not those of the Church.” No, indeed—for it could not occur 
to him that Divine Light could contradict itself or be given to the 
isolated individual. In 1188 (it is uncertain whether he was full Abbot 
or merely acting in that capacity) Adam obtained permission, through 
the good offices of St. Hugh, recently elevated to the See of Lincoln, 
to leave the White Canons and enter the Witham Charterhouse, where 
Hugh had been a monk. Here he spent the remainder of his life. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert Walter, visited Witham, 
he invited Adam to preach. Deeply impressed by the sermon, the 
Archbishop not only confessed his sins, weeping, to the preacher, but 
received the discipline at his hands—an eloquent tribute to the power 
of Adam’s holiness and preaching, and to the humility of an Arch- 
bishop not remarkable for personal sanctity. 

Adam has left but one work from his Carthusian period—an account 
of Carthusian life and prayer: Liber de Quadripartito Exercitio Cellae. 
His view of contemplation includes that experienced communion with 
angels and saints which Baker explicitly excludes. He agrees, however, 
with Baker and all other mystics when he speaks of an aspiring love 
towards God, “whom thoughts and words fail to describe.” 

Very different is the world of Matthew Paris. Not his Adam’s life 
of retired contemplation. His monastery of St. Albans was at the hub, 
if not of the universe, of England. It was the scene of royal visits, visits 
from distinguished nobles and ecclesiastics. Moreover Matthew left his 
monastery, on occasion, to be present at some great event; at West- 
minster—where he attended Henry III’s marriage to Eleanor—at 
Canterbury or Winchester. In 1248 he was sent to Norway to reform, 
largely in the financial aspect, the monastery of St. Benet Holm. 
There he met King Haakon IV, and gave him letters from St. Louis 
(how obtained we are not informed) inviting him to take part in the 
crusade he was planning. 

Matthew was not the first St. Albans’ historian. His most important 
work, the Chronica Majora, continues the Chronicle of Roger Wen- 
dover, the Flores Historiarum; which Matthew also edited and con- 
tinued in a compilation called by the same name. The extremely 
intricate problems of the relationship between Wendover’s work and 
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Matthew’s own Flores Historiarum and his Chronica Majora are dis- 
cussed and elucidated by a detailed account of the manuscript-evidence, 
of which only an expert of equal knowledge could judge—if such a 
one exists; the layman must be content with acceptance and admira- 
tion. Mr. Vaughan’s work is an outstanding achievement of detailed 
examination and accurate scholarship; but he also brings his subject to 
life. We see Matthew with his gifts and his serious limitations. He 
possessed a wide curiosity, industry and artistic endowment of a high 
order. He illuminated his own manuscripts; and the picture (chosen for 
frontispiece) of himself kneeling before a Madonna, whose face blends 
majesty, awe and tenderness, is a masterpiece of its genre. His interests 
and accomplishments were many and covered a wide field. But he is 
ilty of gross prejudice, credulity, inaccuracy and, on occasion, 
wilful falsification. One of the most vivid and picturesque of medieval 
chroniclers, Matthew was a none too scrupulous journalist rather than 
an historian. His outlook was limited and thoroughly partisan. “A 
bigot, he not only allows his own opinions to colour his historical 
writings, but introduces them on every possible occasion. Moreover, 
since he was endowed with a vigorous imagination and had a developed 
appreciation of the value of ‘news,’ the Chronica Majora is a colourful 
subjective account of current events rather than a me history.” 

And his prejudices were many. Though his name suggests a French 
origin, and, as we have seen, he was entrusted with important letters 
by the French King, he regards foreigners with ieestliey and con- 
tempt. “Other typically English prejudices . . . are against civil ser- 
vants, lawyers an theologians.” The last “are criticised for daring to 
inquire into the impenetrable secrets of the Almighty.” In particular 
he has a healthy dislike of taxation. We could do with some of it 
today. More reprehensible is Matthew’s prejudice against the papacy. 
A Pope, it seems, can do nothing right. His actions are wholly dic- 
tated by avarice. “Almost all forms of papal interference in England 
are condemned as obnoxious and oppressive.” Matthew “maintains 
that, just as the barons should resist royal demands, so the bishops 
should resist those of the Pope. He was always ready to report adverse 
rumours about the papacy, and to retail any scandalous stories which 
he heard.” “His hostility to the papacy,” Mr. Vaughan concludes, “‘is 
neither the result of rational consideration nor dt informed opinion 
but of resentment and prejudice.” 

True, it never occurred to Matthew to deny or question papal 
supremacy in principle. But his uniformly hostile attitude to Popes 
witnesses to a current of antipapal feeling which later on would not 
only foster Protestant ee. wl even among the English Catholics 
would maintain the long continued Gallicanism of a powerful 
section. It is not surprising that Archbishop Parker who combined 
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Protestantism with antiquarian interests should have printed the 
Flores Historiarum and Chronica Majora, though in most unsatisfactory 
editions. When he gave rein to anti-papalism, Matthew could not have 
foreseen that the rejection of papal authority, which such insular 
prejudice made possible, would involve almost immediately the des- 
truction of all that he held most dear—his abbey and its patron’s shrine. 

Another victim of Matthew’s prejudice was King Henry III. Every 
attempt to raise the necessary ads to finance his government is 
denounced as avarice. He is represented as “tyrannical, and perfidious; 
he enjoyed flattery and practised favouritism; he was contemptible in 
his subservience to the pope and in his military expeditions to Gascony; 
he was an enemy and plunderer of the English Church.” “On the 
whole,” comments Mr. Vaughan, “Matthew’s picture of Henry is a 
vicious, spiteful caricature.” What makes his slander even worse is the 
fact that its victim was a King who when visting St. Albans singled 
out the historian for marked favour, gave him information for his 
chronicle, and invited him to important royal occasions. Later, it is 
true, Matthew undertook a systematic expurgation of his manuscript. 
He erased offensive passages, often replacing them with an inoffensive 
alternative. His expurgation of the Chronica Majora is incomplete, 
apparently owing to his death. His expurgation of another work, the 
Historia Anglorum, “was more thorough and effective.” “I have 
counted,” Mr. Vaughan tells us, “sixty-one edited passages in the 
Chronica Majora. Of forty-three of these, it is possible to be certain of 
the nature of the offence in the original versions; fifteen were offensive 
to the papacy; twelve to Archbishop Boniface” (the Savoyard Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury unpopular with English Churchmen); “nine to 
the King; three to the friars; and one each to Richard of Cornwall, 
Robert Grosseteste, the papal legate in Norway, and the King’s 
mother.” The expurgations in the Historia Anglorum, far more numer- 
ous and consistently carried out, have the same reference. Were they 
the result of repentant second thoughts or, as Mr. Vaughan believes, 
merely of a prudential regard for the intended recipient of the manu- 
script? We cannot tell. 

Matthew’s lives of Sts. Alban, Edward, Thomas and Edmund, 
written in verse and in the Norman-French which so nearly replaced 
English as the language of educated Englishmen, are of little value. 
The verse is “the characteristic doggerel of his day,” the matter the 
commonplaces of medieval hagiography. Only the illustrations are of 
value. Of most interest perhaps is a note appended to the Life of St. 
Alban, which proves that Matthew ran a kind of circulating library 
among his aristocratic friends—all of whom were apparently women 
—which specialised in illustrated, vernacular hagiology. 

Matthew’s domestic chronicle, the Gesta Abbatum, contains valuable 
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information about the furnishings of the Abbey. But there is also a 
dishonest attempt to “deny the fact that a large portion of St. Alban’s 
relics had been removed to Ely by an absconding Abbot.” An excur- 
sion into Anglo-Saxon history, Matthew’s Life of the Offas, is largely 
taken from Roger Wendover, eked out by an epic poem about 
Offa I, “a border tradition and two popular folk tales.” The two 
Offas—the former of them reigned in Angel before the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest—are largely confused, and the narrator’s interest centres 
upon the foundation of his Abbey. 

Matthew’s artistic production is copiously and beautifully repro- 
duced. One might pick out for special praise his picture of an elephant. 
Mr. Vaughan says that, in general, his pictures of animals are, unlike 
many drawn by medieval artists, “lifelike and easily recognisable.” 
There are also heraldic illustrations (heraldry was rapidly developing), 
illustrated itineraries and maps. Indeed an illustrated history of con- 
temporary events was itself an innovation of marked originality. 

Living on the surface of life, even the religious life, Matthew had no 
understanding of the profound intellectual and spiritual forces opera- 
tive at the centre of his age. But an epoch is not characterised fe by 
its central forces or supreme achievement. To know it one must also 
be well acquainted with the activities and popular beliefs which com- 
pose its surface. And to these Matthew is an invaluable guide. From 
the bibliography it appears that the sole English translations of Mat- 
thew’s work, translations of the Chronica Majora and Flores Historiarum, 
were published a little over a hundred years ago and cannot therefore 
be easy to come by. Mr. Vaughan’s study, which for the first time 
disentangles many intricate problems of authorship and illustration, 
should be the prolegomenon to a translation of those portions of 
Matthew’s historical works which relate contemporary events. 


E. I. WATKIN 


REVIEWS 


CISTERCIAN SPIRITUALITY 


The Cistercian Heritage, by Louis Bouyer. A translation of La Spiritu- 
alité de Citeaux, by Elizabeth A. Livingstone (Mowbray 12s 6d). 


ie LOUIS BOUYER is a name that has recently become familiar as 
the author of a most penetrating biography of Cardinal Newman; 
one which, in the opinion of many, has succeeded in epitomising 


Newman’s personal spirituality, his essential holiness. It might be 
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said that Pére Bouyer’s La Spiritualité de Citeaux, now published in 
translation under the slightly misleading title of The Cistercian Heritage, 
is an even more remarkable book. 

Though it contains reasonably comprehensive studies of Aelred 
of Rievaulx, Isaac of Stella, and Guerric of Igny, as well as of St. 
Bernard himself, by far the most important chapters—they form the 
book’s centre and its essential core—are the two on William of St. 
Thierry. Bernard is well known to us from a hundred studies and a 
score of popular “‘lives”—the recent centenary has multiplied learned 
articles and biographical sketches; Professor Maurice Powicke has 
given English readers more than a nodding acquaintance with Aelred; 
the figure of Isaac seems doomed to remain in the shadows, unless the 
libraries of Europe yield up considerably more of his work than the 
fragments which we now possess; whilst Guerric, with his sermons, 
is no more than a minor prophet in such illustrious company. It is 
Pére Bouyer’s enlightening treatment of the Abbot William which 
rivets our attention. 

“William,” he says, “was one of the most attractive personalities 
of the twelfth century, one of the most profound and original spiritual 
thinkers, and perhaps its most outstanding theologian. And though he 
is less well known than Bernard, we may still wonder if William was 
much behind him in sanctity.” This is a large claim, but one which 
Pére Bouyer amply justifies, even in the short space of two chapters. 
That William is at last a familiar figure, at least in the world of 
medieval scholarship, is largely due to the devoted labours of Dom 
Déchanet, William's biographer as well as his editor. Pére Bouyer 
demonstrates his immense powers of synthesis and haute vulgarisation 
by a substantial recapitulation of the work of Déchanet. 

About thirty years ago, William’s own synthesis of his entire 
thought, the Epistola ad Fratres de Monte Dei, was presented in English 
by Dom Justin McCann, under the title The Golden Epistle of the Abbot 
William. (It is to be hoped that renewed interest in William will 
induce the publishers of this work, long out of print, to bring out a 
new and revised edition, especially as a good Latin text is now available.) 
Since then we have had, in Mowbray’s Fleur-de-Lys series, translations 
of William’s minor works, his Meditativae Orationes, De Contemplando 
Deo and De Natura et Dignitate Amoris. But his treatise on the Eucharist, 
his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, his great works on 
Faith, Speculum Fidei ad Aenigma Fidei, and his masterpiece, the great 
commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, are available only in a Latin 
bristling with problems for the would-be translator. 

Pére Bouyer’s analysis of William’s spiritual teaching depends mainly 
from the Golden Epistle. He recalls William’s insistence that the letter 
will be understood fully only by those who have read his other works. 
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But his understanding is such that he enables us to see something of 
the completeness and the depth of William’s spiritual theology. We 
stand astonished at it. Ours is an age of over-specialisation, in which 
even theology is divided into rigid compartments with Biblical 
Theology, Patrology, Dogmatic =e and Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology each having their own precisely defined “formal object”; 
in which a devotional and spiritually personal approach to dogma seems 
to be a drawback rather than an asset. The theology of the schools so 
often suffers from an excessive rationalisation, a dry-as-dust analysis, 
in which the living truths of the faith become desiccated. And there is 
the constant danger of insisting on the form—the scholastic apologetic 
method—to the detriment of the content. Our theological studies often 
bear the stamp of “decadent scholasticism.” William is the complete 
antithesis of all this; for he is the complete theologian. He is well 
acquainted with the “new” learning; he sat at the feet of Anselm of 
Laon in the company of Peter Abelard. But his philosophy comes to 
him directly from the Fathers, from Origen and Gregory of Nyssa 
as well as from Augustine. In him as never after, not even in Aquinas, 
do we appreciate the meaning of the phrase “‘handmaiden of inodeas 
And above all and over all is that approach to Holy Scripture which is 
the true Cistercian heritage. William relates his psychology to the 
growth of the seed of faith; and growth in faith is growth in under- 
standing of Holy Scripture. Acceptance and understanding of Holy 
Scripture are to shape all our thinking; and in that fashioning we are 
to know, in love, the truths of faith. Hence, 


dogma is fundamentally not the subject matter for abstract specula- 
tions, but the true source of life. On this point William of St. 
Thierry was quite clear. Knowledge of Scripture, which in his 
"ecg he put at the basis of all Christian knowledge and life, 

rings us not just ideas as starting-points for speculation, but it 
gives us a certain way of posing our problems, which is that of the 
word of God. . . . To turn aside from this is to err on the very 
meaning of revelation, to engage on a theology which would always 
be dangerous and easily suspect, since it involves the risk of losing 
sight of that for which the revelation was given us. 


It-is not without significance that M. Gilson should have tried to 
explain away William’s pregnant formula of that truest knowledge 
of God to which it is theology’s task to lead us, “Amor ipse intellectus 
est,” by insisting that what is meant is that love replaces knowledge 
only in default of that higher knowledge, the light of the glory of 
the saints. William’s mysticism is not to be understood in terms of a 
scholastic faculty-psychology, but in those of a Trinitarian doctrine 
drawn from the Gospel and first epistle of St. John. The words of the 
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modern contemplative, Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity (““O consuming 
fire, Spirit of love, overshadow me, so that there may be produced in 
me something like an incarnation of the Word”), find perhaps, more 
adequate expression in William’s teaching. His love-in-knowledge is 
the communication of the life of the Trinity—that life which is “to 
know thee the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,” 
it is that “with which the Father and the Son love Each Other by know- 
ing Each Other in the Holy Spirit”; the knowledge which a man in- 
herits when, in his yearning to see the face of God (William’s constant 
pre-occupation in his own prayer, the Meditativae Orationes), his soul 
is restored at last to its pristine likeness to the Blessed Trinity. 

This Trinitarian doctrine gives an impulse, a new direction, to 
Western Mysticism which has never been lost. In its light the doctrine 
of the Areopagite is interpreted by the Dionysian school of the 
thirteenth century. We may trace it in Ruysbroek and in the English 
mystics, Walter Hilton and Julian of Norwich. It is a traditional way 
of thinking to John of the Cross, and forms the basis of the mystique 
of Ignatius of Loyola. 

William’s Golden Epistle (as posterity entitled it) seems to have 
enjoyed a popularity which the Devotio Moderna left intact. A saint 
like Aloysius Gonzaga knew large sections of it by heart; the value 
attached to it can be gauged from the fact that it was attributed to 
Augustine as well as to Bernard—and thus it appears twice in Migne’s 
Patres Latini. Pére Bouyer speaks at some length of William’s pathetic 
personal dependence on Bernard, and his modesty in attributing much 
of his deep spiritual understanding to his. master and contemporary. 
Diffidence would perhaps be a better word than modesty—there are 
some who say that his letter was never delivered to its addressees, 
the Carthusians of Mont-Dieu. Yet it is, as Pére Bouyer claims, “the 
totality or quintessence of Cistercian Spirituality, expressed by un- 
doubtedly the most talented Spirit that Citeaux ever attracted.’ We 
are grateful to Pére Bouyer for so clear and lively an exposition of 
the personality of its author as well as of its doctrine; and equally 
grateful to Pére Bouyer’s able and sympathetic translator. 

James WALSH 


THE PROBLEM OF CRIME 
Causes of Crime, by Lord Pakenham and Roger Opie (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson 21s). 


T WAS AN ARTICLE in The Times in 1952 describing the general 
| ai in crime in this country which, Lord Pakenham tells us, 
inspired him to examine more closely the reasons for the paradox 


of a declining moral standard against a background of material 
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improvement which such a state of affairs presented. This book, with a 
valuable supplement by Mr. Roger Opie, sets forth some of the facts 
which his examination has revealed. Moreover a mere revelation of 
the facts is all that can be looked for at the present time; to draw any 
conclusions is clearly quite out of the question. For on all the cardinal 
points at issue the evidence is at thee For instance, it might be 
thought that among criminals there would be found a greater propor- 
tion of persons of low intelligence than one would expect to find 
among the general population. Nevertheless this issue, Lord Paken- 
ham says, “has been explored repeatedly by criminologists without 
conclusive result.” Again there are undoubtedly some—Lord Paken- 
ham himself is emphatically not of their number—who would blame 
the more lenient attitude of society both towards the treatment of 
prisoners and towards the stigma attaching to imprisonment for the 
increase of crime in general. But, we are told, “no concrete evidence 
in support of such a viewpoint has been adduced.” Even on the ques- 
tion of the decline of religion, which most people would almost take 
for granted as being an indisputable factor in the case, the issue is 
clouded, and we read: “‘whether in fact there has been a decline of 
religion leading to an increase of immorality and crime is a point 
about which dispute will continue.’ There are one or two points, 
however, which seem to meet with some sort of general agreement. 
One is that “crime remains a predominantly male occupation.” 
Another is that “it is largely an urban affair.” And yet another, some- 
what surprisingly, is that the most lawless age of all is thirteen. 

But in the end, and to one who has no claim to be an expert in these 
matters, it is the down-to-earth explanations of men of practical 
experience which make the greater impression. When, for example, 
the Governor of Saughton Prison says: “The inferiority type like to 
try to appear big,” or another eminent individual (unnamed) remarks 
that “lust, greed and cruelty remain pretty constant in the human 
race, though cruelty seems to have been increasing lately,” one has a 
feeling one is getting somewhere. Getting a good deal further, in fact, 
than one has the impression of doing on being faced with a paragraph 
beginning: “‘A study of composite syndromes,’ says Dr. Grunhut. . . .” 
A study of syndromes will no doubt help, as will the improved method 
of Home Office statistics for which Lord Pakenham asks, but any real 
solution of the problem, as he is well aware, must be sought for else- 
where. Environment, vulnerability to circumstance, heredity, unem- 
ployment, all these may well be taken into account when assessing the 
causes of crime: but the stark fact remains that there has still been “‘a 
grave moral deterioration, against a background of steady material 
improvement” during the past twenty years. It is a process, unhappily, 
not unknown to history. But it is to men, like the author of this 
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study, of selfless goodwill and high Christian principles that we must 
look for the unravelling of a problem which is at least as important 
for the future of the race as any which confronts us today. 

Joun McEwen 


AN IRISH ORACLE IN ITALY 
Much Else in Italy, by Martin Boyd (Macmillan 18s). 


yes THEMES in this book are intertwined, sometimes simply, like 
Vasco da Gama’s cable-columns, or more elaborately, like some 
of the columns in the cloisters of San Paolo outside Rome. Mr. Boyd 
takes us from Sicily, to Amalfi, to Rome; and then rather hustles us into 
Liguria. He not only entrances us by his evocation of Italian colour 
and light, but helps us to recognise the true spirit of the “Italian,” 
identical despite i admixture of races across the ages. Here we 
approach the second theme—that there is a noumenon, “‘an idea or 
spirit which expresses itself in matter’; the “Supreme Noumenon”’ is 
“generally called God,” but Mr. Boyd prefers the term used by 
Anaxagoras, Nodés. This becomes rather tiresome, but he wishes thus 
to avoid the “nauseating associations of the jargon” applied to supra- 
mundane things, and also to bring forward a personage whom he 
calls a South of Ireland Protestant boy, whose vague religion has left 
behind an ingrained anti-Catholic prejudice, yet at the same time a 
horror of “that spiritual vacuum at which so many of our younger 
generation stand aghast.” 

For the sake of the book, we must admit that this raw, sophisticated, 
shy and magniloquent Irish Boy could exist, though we wish that, to 
save time, Mr. Boyd would call him Pat. They go first to Paestum in 
May; flowers are everywhere; Etna can be forgotten and the fearful 
poverty of the island; they hope to breathe the “pure serene of 
Homer’(!): they find an animal contentedness (to be typified later by 
the “‘First Face,” the Apollo of Veii, with his archaic smile and heavy- 
lidded eyes). No Gothic arch drags the resentful mind away from 
earth. The “‘Second Face’’ is that of the “Tevere”’ Apollo, where mind 
and body are perfectly “integrated.” And yet—omnis consummationis 
vidi finem: human perfection has limits within which it is restive: 
Humanity is irked i Humanism: it needs “redemption,” and the 
ideal “Drawing,” the “Third Face,” is found in Michelangelo's 
Pieta in St. Peter’s. 

This opens up, however, the theme of suffering and death. The Boy 
wants a world where all is harmony and beautiful. Mr. Boyd does not 
explain that he will never get it while sin exists, nor how a good God 


and evil can co-exist; but he does show that Redemption would have 
been possible without Calvary: men introduced what would have been 
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pure tragedy had it not displayed the triumph of indomitable love. 
Still, the Boy “loathes” the Old Testament, and his Mentor, who takes 
such trouble to show him how Greek myths may witness to deep 
instincts finding full satisfaction only in the Christian history, hardly 
attempts to explain the noumena shining clearer and clearer throughout 
those Hebrew books—the “pity,” the “long-suffering,” the “tender- 
mercies” of the Lord. Let him re-read the end of the book of Jonah! 
Mr. Boyd brushes aside a materialist oaf who appears. at intervals 
(complete with New Statesman); but he “had no reply” when the 
Irish “‘devil’s advocate” attacks St. Paul and his “medicated” Chris- 
tianity: he cannot even guess the spirit that was Paul’s; no heart more 
tender and more strong; no friend more sensitive, no mystic more 
sublime. 

We do not mind a few slips—the famous chapel is the “Sancta 
Sanctorum”; Charlemagne was crowned in St. Peter's, not the Lateran; 
the paintings in San Stefano Rotondo represent martyrdoms, not 
the tortures of the damned; even in jest the Zodiac Piscis must not be 
muddled up with episcopus. Dominicans and Jesuits are always good 
stuff for caricature, but really, it was not the latter who got a hesi- 
tating Pope to define the Assumption to force converts “to a more 
complete abjuration of their reason!”’ But after all, Mr. Boyd himself 
feels that Ceres, Mother of Corn, may be redeemed in the person of 
the Mother of Christ who should “therefore have her place in heaven.” 
He doesn’t like theologians; yet they can discern the action of God’s 
Spirit among pre-Christians—or indeed, Anglicans !—as clearly as he 
does and state it more accurately: his previous work shows that he 
could write a much more adult book than this, and has no need to rig 
up an “Irish Boy” and then talk like a ventriloquist. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


A DEVIOUS WAY HOME 


Home to Poland, by Christine Hotchkiss (Eyre and Spottiswoode 21s). 


“A PEASANT WOMAN, carrying a bucket of water in each hand, 
came hurrying across the lawn. Another came out of the house 
and stared. ‘Jesus Maria,’ she shouted, “Panienka Krysia [the young 
Miss Christine] is here.’ She ran towards me, and stopped short. 
‘Don’t you recognise me?’ she asked. . . . Now all the windows flew 
open; she door became crammed with people. More arrived on the 
terrace, and I found myself standing in the middle of an enormous 
crowd. An old man wearing crinkled black leather boots, pushed his 
way through the crowd, bent down and kissed my hand solemnly . . .” 

No, it was not Scarlett O’Hara, returning to Tara, miraculously 
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spared the visitation of Sherman’s cavalry. It was Mrs. Christine 
Hotchkiss, née Krystyna Oppeln-Bronikowska, and an American by 
matriage, revisiting Szczypiorno, her birthplace in the heart of Poland 
and an ex-estate of her late father, in the year of Grace 1957. There are 
many similar passages in her book, and they constitute perhaps its 
least irritating portions. 

It is because Mrs. Hotchkiss expects to be taken seriously that it is at 
times difficult to extend the full measure of forbearance to her. The 
disastrous plight of Poland is such at this moment, and in every 
respect, that all one could honourably say about it is that the moral 
a physical resilience of the nation has not disappeared entirely. We 
can occasionally catch a brief glimpse of it through the smoke-screen 
of bitterness and disappointment, through the nation-wide haze of 
alcoholism. Otherwise the apparent fabric of the nation is a fagade, 
concealing a rotting interior. Gomulka, whatever we may think of 
him, good Communists and bad Communists, good priests and “‘priest- 
patriots,” penury and shortages, the amazing industrialisation and the 
agrarian reform (overdue in any kind of Poland), are in any case merely 
reflections of the benumbing and overriding corrective of the Soviet 
Russian occupation. Whatever the intrinsic value of the good elements 
in all this may be, and we do not wish to under-estimate them, the 
normal pattern of national and social life in Poland has assumed the 
dimensions and the consistency of a nightmare. The Poles try to fight 
the nightmare with surges of emotional and non-intellectual Catho- 
licism, with gay despair, truculence and hooliganism. And all judg- 
ments on them must be qualified—if not suspended—as long as they 
remain immersed in the grotesque and malevolent fog of Soviet 
Russian Communism. Today, like Abbé Sieyés during the Terror, 
they are engaged in the process of mere survival, with very little 
margin for any super- or infra-structure. This basic truth is trans- 
parently obvious in the oratio recta of Marek Hlasko’s wild and cor- 
rosive irony, masterpieces on the “inside” every-day life in Poland; 
it colours - reports of all those travellers of perspicacity in Poland, 
whether Polish or foreign, Catholic or Marxist, in spite of the oratio 
obliqua of the Party double-talk. It was completely missed by Mrs. 
Hotchkiss. For her the reality is what she sees, what she observes and 
what she is being told, a real if unconventional Poland. In actual fact 
she sees, not Poland as she really is today, but a series of distorted 
reflections in a malignant mirror. She writes as if she were an Ascen- 
dancy Alice describing the Wonderland of the Irish Republic after 
eighteen years’ absence from home, whereas in actual fact she was a 
female Rip van Winkle in purgatory. 

Her factual mistakes are annoying in an ex-member of the now 


successfully liquidated Polish gentry, who should know better. Prince 
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oseph Poniatowski was not an unstable amorist, but a man who was 
ruined by his life-long attachment to a French émigrée adventuress; he 
did not serve Napoleon “for six, long, faithful years at the head of the 
Polish Lancers” (since he was then the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw) any more than General Eisenhower led his 
gallant tanks in World War II. The city of Wilno was founded in the 
thirteenth, not the tenth, century. It is not true to say that the legend 
“had it that a Lithuanian chieftain . . . dreamed that the four-faced god 
Swiatowid . . . asked that a town be built on the very spot where he 
stood.” The dream concerned an armoured wolf, baying defiance to 
the four corners of the world. Swiatowid, a Slavonic dignity, was 
unknown to pagan Lithuanians, and the “Lithuanian chieftain” was 
none other than Gedymin, or Gedyminas, the Grand Duke of Lithu- 
ania and one of the great potentates of his age. Contrary to what Mrs. 
Hotchkiss says, Polish anti-Semitism was neither ingrained nor 
traditional. It resulted in the first place from a deliberate policy of 
Tsarist Russia, and was economic rather than emotional or cultural. 
It did not exist before the second half of the last century, and its present 
unhappy renascence has, again, little in common with native Polish 
trends. These are but a few examples. 

The authoress, a born Catholic, registers all the well-known clichés 
on the “strange alliance of the Catholic Church and Communism” 
which “works smoothly”; though she qualifies this verdict with the 
remark that “‘it is not an alliance a a modus vivendi.” That Poland still 
lives is largely due to the fact that the Church has not abandoned her 


tenets. 
CZESLAW JESMAN 


LORD PERCY OF NEWCASTLE 


Some Memories, by Eustace Percy (Eyre and Spottiswoode 21s). 


Te LIFE of the late Lord Percy of Newcastle was divided between 
diplomacy and education. Lord Percy, late in life, wrote an 
important book, The Heresy of Democracy, which will endure. His other 
achievements, though interesting, will be forgotten in a few years; and 
Lord Percy himself, in this wise and gentle little volume of memoirs, 
depreciates them. The learned and talented representative of a great 
house, he retired from political life to serve as the rector of the 
Newcastle division of Durham University, and represented throughout 
his life what Burke called “the unbought grace of life.” 

About formal education, on its various levels and in its various forms, 
he knew much. “It is not good for anyone’s social manners or social 
habits to be educated in a crowd,” he writes, apropos of both the 
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Eton and the Oxford of his time and of proposals for large “‘compre- 
hensive” schools. He took the measure of the “educationalists,” and 
of the disastrous meliorism which affected even religious instruction at 
the time he was President of the Board of Education: 


The critics, trained mainly in the ancient languages and in 
philosophy, had been so busy reducing the Jehovah of the Pentateuch 
to the stature of a tribal deity with more than doubtful morals, that 
they hardly allowed their disciples to catch a glimpse of the agonies 
through which human societies have, in fact, had to struggle towards 
civilisation, or of the price in blood and tears which the most 
favoured among them have had to pay for their rare moments of 
enlightenment and peace. In a world where Victorian hopes of 
natural progress had already been so terribly disappointed, we were 
still trifling with the soothing syrups of Edwardian days; we were 
still trying to teach history without its cataclysms and religion 
without its responsibilities of belief and worship. And this was the 
world which was so soon to learn that the old tales were true after 
all, and to renew its ancient experiences of tyrants and captivities, 
of idolatries and martyrdoms. 


Lord Percy himself never lacked the historical imagination; it 
illuminated his diplomatic years, and had he enjoyed more authority 
than he did, the course of American and British relations might have 
been infinitely smoother. He understood the characters of eminent 
Americans better than any other Englishman I know of, except 
possibly Sir Winston Churchill, and his sketches of Justice Holmes and 
Justice Brandeis are particularly illuminating, for both English and 
American readers. 

This is a book suffused, indeed, with the unbought grace of life, 
generous in the highest sense. With Dr. Johnson, Lord Percy believed 

‘that the function of literature is to teach men to enjoy life or to endure 
it; and there was little in all the literature of the ’twenties to hearten the 
oppressed or to console the unhappy or the perplexed.” (Chesterton’s 
Ballad of the White Horse is Lord Percy’s great exception to this sorry 
decay of letters in his time.) I wish Lord Percy himself had written more: 
he would have helped to redeem the age. 

RUSSELL Kirk 
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Give Me Souls: A Life of Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val, by Sister M. 
Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. (Newman Press $3.75). 


M3 has been written about Cardinal Merry del Val; but one of 
the virtues of this book is that it makes clear his total and life- 
long unselfishness. His one desire was to do pastoral work, and he 
found himself the victim of diplomatic life, of protocols and formulas, 
of being “gracious,” of official or social encounters where he knew that 
anything he said would be embellished or distorted. When he exchanged 
the robustly austere life of Ushaw for his ecclesiastical training in 
Rome, it was not so much that his College there was, at that time, 
desperately ill-fed and cold, as that he not only had to abandon all 
forms of athletics, but had to learn the stile Iuivontin, which the 
ordinary reader finds so wearisomely artificial even when at its most 
bland. His consolations were his enduring friendship with Mgr. 
Broadhead of Ushaw, and above all with St. Pius X; and, with these, 
his Association of the Trastevere boys. This priest, who both was and 
looked a great Prince of the Church, could for that very reason be 
perfectly simple, and understand these young scoundrels “from 
within.” He was adored by them; he built them a theatre and wrote 
plays and songs for them; he organised lantern-lectures for them—by 
no means only religious ones, but, ¢.g., about Shackleton’s polar expedi- 
tion. 

The author naturally writes with some emphasis on American per- 
sonalities unknown here; on the other hand, probably we did not 
know that the “Prayer for England” used at Benediction was entirely 
composed by the Cardinal. She does not, however, make clear in 
what way there was “too much difference of opinion” between him 
and Benedict XV (about France, and the 1914-1918 War) to make it 
possible for him to continue as Secretary of State. Such things are now 
too distant to need the shroud of tact, especially as the author does not 
hesitate to write down conversations, and describe sentiments which 
after all remained interior. But enough is rightly said to show us the 
humility and apostolic spirit of the intransigent Cardinal, and the 
Franciscan heart that beat beneath the scarlet. 


Charles de Foucauld, by Lancelot C. Sheppard (Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds: Burns and Oates ros 6d). 


omen: Catholic readers are vaguely acquainted with the story 
of this well-to-do young man, who early lost his faith, and led a 
rackety life till his re-conversion began in the Sahara, like Psichari’s, 
Renan’s grandson, and, as we feel, St-Exupéry’s should have done. His 
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return was accomplished by the help of that irresistible enigmatic man, 
the Abbé Huvelin, of whom we know no “life” in English: is there 
one even in French? After abortive attempts at living with the Cis- 
tercians (he tried other experiments of life in extreme austerity), he 
found his vocation in a hermit’s life. At least, his ultimate aim was to 
form groups of two or three dotted about the Sahara: he realised the 
impossibility of preaching Christianity to the wild tribes there by 
word: a Christian life of extreme austerity, and Mass, were to produce 
their effect in time. This solitude was twice interrupted by his accom- 
panying an old cavalry friend in expeditions into the Sahara. These 
were not meant to win new territory, but to exhibit France’s power; 
and were, perhaps, responsible for the wide-spread allegation that this 
priest was a paid agent of the French Government. It is true that his 
reputation as a holy man was valuable to the expeditions, also, his 
knowledge of medicine, and his scientific observations, and the 
Tuareg dictionary he was composing; and he was anxious to be of 
spiritual service to the soldiers with whom he was, or would be. But 
his predominant aim was to carry the Faith as far as he could into the 
desert, by service and love, even if he could say no word about it. He 
was shot by brigands on 1 December 1916. 

Mr. Sheppard adds a brief account of André Poissonier (Charles 
André, O.F.M.) in Morocco, whither Charles de Foucauld had at first 
meant to go: and outlines the story of the Little Brothers of Jesus, 
which we now have among us too; not indeed living in hermitages, 
but by twos and threes in working-districts, hoping to work for God 
by living to the full the Christian life, helped by God’s grace, but by 
none of those exterior aids (such as habit, chapel, etc.) which might 
lend a certain romance to their dedicated life, but none the less separate 
them in great degree from those among whom they exist. They form, 
in short, a particular form of those “secular institutes” which, we think, 
will play an increasing role in the Church; and this not only in those 
lands where “religious” life has been kept within forms hitherto 
normal. 7 


The Roman Socrates: A Portrait of St. Philip Neri, by Louis Bouyer, 
translated by Michael Day (Geoffrey Chapman 8s 6d). 


HEN WE REMEMBER that we have two portraits of Socrates— 

\ V one by Xenophon, straightforward we sensible, another by 
Plato, displaying a sublime yet exasperating mystic—and a caricature 
by Aristophanes, the nickname given by Cardinal Vallier to St. 
Philip Neri is not at once revealing. But it is, when you know that the 
Cardinal used it for a Platonic Dialogue called “Philip, or Christian 
Joy.” Now while Socrates was certainly clubbable and liked all sorts 
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of people, and enjoyed teasing them, we would not have associated 
the word “joy” with him. Possibly the word that needs emphasis 
would be “Christian” ; and even “joy” in its deepest sense is a Christian 
experience. It is, really, as solemn a word as “grief” is, and to it you 
may descend from every level—frivolity being perhaps the most super- 
ficial. One likes to hear of a Cardinal’s dog having attached itself to 
Philip (though by no means everyone else was attached to it), and 
how, when it had expired, a cat replaced it, for whose welfare Philip 
was extremely concerned when he and his little group had to change 
houses. In this short book we get a vivid sketch of some of Renaissance 
Italy, and (within the paganism, where there is no real joy, but an 
ultimate melancholy) of clashes of ascetical practice if not theory. 
Philip and Ignatius were friends, but one cannot imagine the Spanish 
saint playing Philip’s practical jokes, even though they met in the 
matter of ecstasies during Mass. The book is valuable not only as 
providing a picture of the saint, but as driving home the lesson that 
while, at root, sanctity is always the same, its expression may take all 
sorts of forms, some of them quite startling. Belloc cherished “laughter 
and the love of friends”: you find both in the life of St. Philip: Ignatius 
won an all-but adoration from his closer circle, but did they laugh 
much? Ribadeneira, yes; but not all will have enjoyed his wilder 
escapades ! 


Temporal and Eternal, by Charles Péguy, translated by Alexander Dru 
(Harvill Press 16s). 


R. DRU’S INTRODUCTION to Temporal and Eternal is as 
Meéxcetient as his choice of texts—“Notre Jeunesse” and an early 
version of “Clio”—and one regrets only that his desire to introduce 
Péguy’s prose to English readers leads him to strengthen the pattern of 
Péguy’s thought by the excision of the moving tribute to Bernard 

e. 

“Notre Jeunesse” presents the famous distinction between the 
mystique and its “temporal degradation,” the politique. A purely 
political stage had succeeded the mystique of both republican and 
royalist movements—although Julien Benda later attacked this implied 
indulgence towards the spiritual origins of the Action Frangaise—but 
“The —-* should not be devoured by the politique to which it 

ave 
. Péguy, who illustrates his thesis chiefly by tracing the decline of 
Dreyfusisme from the enthusiastic mystique of Lazare, startles by his 
relevance to the events of 1958 in France. The penetration of some of 
his analyses, including those of the de-christianisation described in 
“Clio,” invigorates and shocks, like the language in which they are 
expressed. He was certainly unfair, but his determination to be both 
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Christian and republican contributed powerfully to the renaissance of 
a Christian mystique in France with which we now associate the names 
of Mounier, Bernanos and, latterly, Mauriac. 


The Christ of Faith, by Karl Adam, translated by Joyce Crick (Burns 
and Oates 30s). 


—— less popular than his earlier works, and suited to the 
serious student rather than the general reader, this is the greatest 
of Fr. Karl Adam’s books. It represents, in somewhat condensed form, 
the lectures which Fr. Adam gave over several decades as professor 
in the theological faculty in the University of Tiibingen. Conse- 
quently it makes available to the layman the sort of course in Christ- 
ology that students for the priesthood are privileged to receive at a 
first-class seminary. The author says of his method that it is dogmatic 
and apologetical together; this is a just claim, and we may add that in 
style and spirit The Christ of Faith isa wonderful blending of biblical 
and systematic theology. There are admirable chapters on the early 
heresies and on the various distortions of the image of Christ in recent 
and contemporary non-Catholic theology. On almost every aspect of 
the Person and the work of Christ—notably the Resurrection, escha- 
tology and perhaps particularly Christ’s human nature and conscious- 
ness—the reader will find the riches of Christianity distilled by a 
theologian who has devoted his life to the study and the preaching of 
Christ. 


Robinson, by Muriel Spark (Macmillan 12s 6d). 


ASTAWAYS on desert islands might seem to have been over- 
C written; but so pleasantly eccentric is the initial map that we hope 
for novelty, and get it. Robinson, a recluse by preference, lives on an 
island along with a small boy, Miguel, the core of whose soul was 
Robinson. What else he was, is never quite decided. A plane has 
crashed. Its survivors are a rather repulsive pseudo-occultist, a Dutch 
kinsman of Robinson’s whose English is an unfailing enchantment, 
and a young Catholic widow, January (we must say at once that her 
relatives at home do not catch our interest). Another enchantment is a 
cat who learns to play ping-pong. During nearly three months, rela- 
tions between the reluctant host and his guests, of course, deteriorate, 
and get as near to murder as need be. But it is the island itself that 
dominates the scene, even before the crater-furnace is visited, whose 
seething depths can scream and, sometimes, sigh. To my mind, it is 
with something of a sigh that this strangely fascinating story ends. 
January subsides into a house in the King’s Road; Miguel is swallowed 
up by a school; and the island by the sea. We are imperceptive to this 
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extent—we cannot see what part the rosary really plays, nor what 
almost mystical sous-entendus are intended, nor into what future (if 
any) Robinson fades away. The book, then, is something of a challenge; 
but in any case, eerily delightful. 


Directing Boys and Students, by Ernest Mackey, S.J. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey 21s 6d). 


bf IS AN EXCELLENT SUMMARY of the Jesuit tradition of 
Retreats for boys, stated with the authority of the author’s long 
and varied experience. In an appendix he provides a plan of a Retreat 
according to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, and in the text he 
suggests how the themes should be developed and illustrated to suit 
the two age-groups, twelve to fourteen and fourteen to eighteen. The 
book is packed with wise counsel on such subjects as naturalness and 
sincerity in dealing with boys, the meaning of leadership, the value 
of Sodalities of Our Lady for the training of character, instruction in 
praying, invitation to a fully apostolic Christianity, and encouragement 
to practical resolves. Any spiritual director of boys, — or 
not, could profit from Fr. Mackey’s modest yet profound judgments. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, THe Mont. 
Sir, 

Ever since Caryll Houselander died, leaving me her Literary 
Executor, I have had a stream of enquiries about a biography. Recently 
the enquiries have grown in frequency and urgency. 

Miss Houselander expected that she would soon be forgotten and a 
biography would not be called for. But she was insistent that in any 
event none should appear till she had been dead some years. Her 
friends and I therefore om been content to assemble and arrange the 
great mass of her papers already in our hands. 

The time has not yet come when, according to her instructions, a 
biography may be prepared for publication. But I should be grateful 
if all who have letters and other writings of hers would send them to 
me; they will be copied and returned. It would be a great help also if 
those who were at any time in special contact with - would write 
down their memories and send them to me. 

With many thanks for your kindness in publishing this letter. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours etc., 
F. J. SHEED 
19th August 1958 
33 Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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ORDER FORM 
(if you wish to subscribe for a friend) 


Date 

Please send THE MONTH for 12 (6) months starting 
with the number. 

To 


with the greetings card inscribed with my name. 


che Ais — for 34s. 6d. (17s. 6d.) to cover cost. 


From NAME 
ADDRESS 


| enclose Po 


ORDER FORM 
(if you wish to subscribe for yourself) 


Please send me THE MONTH for 12 (6) months starting 


with the number. 
Cheque 
stal Order 


From NAME 
ADDRESS 


for. to cover cost. 


I enclose Po 


Twelve issues, 34s. 6d. Six issues, 17s. 6d. 


The Editor, THE MONTH, 
114 Mount Street, London, W.I. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


3-WAY RELIEF FROM 
Tense Nervous 


HEADACHES 


‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s prescription. It contains 
a combination of powerful, active ingredients to 
relieve pain immediately, to ss the relief 
and yo od jangled nerves, and to combat 


aie acts faster than ANADIN 


Listen to your engine / 


Promote your car to Super Shell with 
I.C.A. Then go smoothly, because 
1.C.A. means smoothly. Go further 
to the gallon, happier by the mile. 
And hear the difference as you go! 


stop for 
Super 
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